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Vol. 3 
The Planning of Small Library 
Buildings 
Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 
The Reading Room 

The reading room always deserves 
the most careful design in its practical 
arrangements and its architectural ef- 
fect. As to the former, proper light 
and perfect supervision are the two 
great objects to be aimed at, while its 
aspect should be dignified and quiet. 
The general figure of its floor plan may 
be square, round, octagonal or oblong, 
and above all of sufficiently large size, 
i. e. at least 400 square feet, in order to 
be impressive as the representative 
room of the building. Where strict 
economy requiies a height not more 
than Io or 12 feet, its shape is best ob- 
long, but polygonal and round plans 
should be given a greater height of 
ceiling. By no meansis it advisable to 
form an angle in the direction of the 
reading room, unless the superintend- 
ent has his place at that very angle. 
Many a reading room of even quite 
modern buildings shows recesses, al- 
coves, bay windows, and nooks, which 
are placed so out of the way of the 
superintendent’s eye, that his task be- 
comes difficult and vexing; besides 
such features, which are befitting a sit- 
ting room, spoil the public character of 
the place. A well-planned rectangular 
bay window, or semicircular extension 
to the plan, especially if given ample 
dimensions, will not only be very use- 
ful, say for a children’s place or for 
reference tables, but also greatly en- 
hance the architectural effect of the 
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reading room. In locating piers or 
columns carrying the girders of the 
ceiling, the architect must consider the 
arrangement of the tables, chairs, and 
passages, and take care that only the 
latter and not the readers will be hid- 
den from the view of the librarian. 
The room should be entirely open 
toward the librarian’s space, and from 
the vestibule it should be separated by 
a solid, sound-proof wall. Of its other 
sides it is best to open one as much as 
possible by large windows, and reserve 
the wall space of the other for book 
cases. Thus the books stand in full 
light, whereas their titles can only with 
difficulty be deciphered when shelved 
between windows at their piers. But, 
what is more important, the proposed 
arrangement means concentrated light; 
for it is this character of daylight in 
a room that favors the disposition of 
the mind when engaged in reading or 
studying. Everybody feels this effect 
and influence of various qualities and 
quantities of daylight, but very few, 
even architects, know how to propor- 
tion and distribute light according to 
the character and purpose of a room. 
On the European continent an archi- 
tect takes care that a parlor has diffused 
light from several windows on two or 
more sides of the room, whereas he 
will give concentrated low light to an 
oblong dining room by a single large 
window; another way of lighting again 
suits a private library or study, another 
a chapel, etc. The chapter of light is 
a long one, and is still awaiting its in- 
corporation in the general architecture 
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of this country. Especially a library 
building is at present regarded as a 
thing on which too many and too large 
windows cannot be fastened, and is 
therefore just prey for the glass manu- 
facturer. This is an error; it concerns 
more the quantity than the quality of 
light. Between a storage house, a resi- 
dence, a clubhouse, a school building, 
a museum, a store and a green house, 
there is an increasing ratio of propor- 
tion of window surfaces. The small 
public library building occupies a well- 
defined position in this classification, 
and while it should not suffer from too 
little daylight from a practical point of 
view, it should likewise not have too 
much for artistic reason. 

It suffices to repeat that the windows 
of the reading room are best placed on 
one side, five feet from the floor, with 
a high and well-treated continuous 
wainscoting below; they should not be 
traversed by large mullions or heavy 
transoms, and yet be divided in an ar- 
tistic way, so as not to interrupt the 
unity of the exterior design by a re- 
peated blank and dead glass space as 
that of a shop window; they should be 
opposite the tables, leaving the wall 
piers to face passages, and at all events 
they must reach up to the ceiling for 
reasons repeatedly explained. 

I have given so many words to the 
matter of windows, not only because 
on their correct application depends 
the preservation of books, the routine 
of the librarian’s duties, the comfort of 
the readers, but also for the reason that 
the windows are the vital features of 
the architectural design of a small li- 
brary building, especially of its exte- 
rior. What is style? In one sense the 
way uniform conditions are responded 
to in a uniform, rational, conventional 
way. The windows are in the very 
closest relation to the conditions and 
requirements of the building, to ex- 
_press its purpose more emphatically 
than any suitable decoration may re- 
veal or even the most absurd, profusely 
borrowed, and inappropriate ornamen- 
tation could conceal. What then is 
more reasonable than that an architect 
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should endeavor to bestow the greatest 
care upon.the distribution and design 
of the windows of a small library 
building? The narrow, long,and closely 
ranged windows will at once denote the 
book room, contrasting with its solid 
side walls opened only at the top by 
small ventilating windows; large, few, 
and straight headed openings mark the 
reading room, contrasting, perhaps, to 
a round arched entrance and smaller 
lights of various shapes for upper and 
merely social rooms. A cupola, light- 
ing the center of the floor plan where 
the librarian’s desk stands, may fitly 
crown the whole mass and bespeak its 
public character. The latter should 
dominate, however, over all features that 
tend to make a small building rather 
picturesque, and justly help to give an 
inviting and cozy look toa little library. 

Such is the sense of style; all else is 
merely fashion in architecture as in 
other things. The small library build- 
ing has a style of its own if truly 
worked out, but as yet most of them 
look like overgrown cottages, churches, 
heathen temples, or any undefinable 
phantom that haunted their designers 
minds. 

And yet the architecture of our pub- 
lic libraries deserves the greatest at- 
tention on the part of their builders and 
trustees; for in my opinion they are the 
only buildings at present which belong 
toand serve the large mass of the people, 
and therefore, being elevated above the 
prejudices of class, religion, politics, 
and property, hoarding at the same 
time the treasures of human mind, of- 
fering the means of universal self-cul- 
ture, they should represent American 
civilization, and portray the feelings of 
the American mind. Richardson did 
so undoubtedly in his small library 
buildings; they have founded his fame. 
But the alcove system of his plans, to- 
gether with the taste for his individual 
style, has now been outgrown. 


The Reference Room 


This resembling the reading room in 
its general purpose and requirements, 
is in most cases merely a part of either 
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the latteror the book room. It should, 
however, not be combined with a place 
for collections or exhibitions, as re- 
- moteness from noise and a certain air 
of seclusion are the conditions of its 
location and appearance. It being open 
to unsuspected persons seeking tostudy 
who appreciate special privileges, its su- 
pervision need not be as unrestricted as 
that of the reading room, and the fea- 
tures which are a decided disadvantage 
here may be quite useful and charming 
there; especially the alcove or niche, 
forming either a recess or a bay window 
of moderate size at the end of a central 
aisle ‘of the book room, containing 
tables, or opening from a corner or side 
passage of the room, inviting the inves- 
tigating student and lending a pictur- 
esque trait to the interior. 

With such an occasional and well- 
studied nook for retirement in the plan 
of a reference room, the architect will 
add to its usefulness and may well in- 
dulge in the adaptation of some arche- 
ological piece. The bay window or 
the. small oriel of medizval houses, 
likewise the semicircular niche of clas- 
sical architecture, has a certain prerog- 
ative on its reapplication in a library 
building. The former served as the 
lecture room for the Roman philoso- 
pher; the window niche was the favor- 
ite place of retirement with the monk. 
There he secluded himself from the 
world about him, even from the com- 
pany of the inmates of his abbey, and 
sitting on a stone bench, built within 
the niche that formed the window open- 
ing of the thick walls, he meditated 
over his voluminous parchments or 
glanced between the slender columns 
dividing the arcade of the window over 
the wide landscape stretching out be- 
yond the cloister arcades. 


The Appleton Co. have issued several 
novels, Oliver Twist, Rob Roy, etc., 
which have been edited by teachers, 
making them much more desirable for 
young readers than the original editions. 
The stories are told in a dramatic man- 
interesting to young readers. 
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Tour of the Traveling Librarians. 


Refreshed in mind and body by the 
charming hospitality extended at Cam- 
bridge, the librarian started off to view 
cathedral towns on Monday morning, 
August 2, with renewed interest. The 
first stop was made at Ely, whose beau- 
tiful minster stands a thing of beauty 
anda joy forever. It isin very good re- 
pair, and seems more like a living being 
than most of the othercathedrals. The 
cathedral was begun in the eleventh 
century, and was several hundred years 
reaching completion, so that it stands 
as an exponent of the history of archi- 
tecture covering nearly 600 years. The 
long aisles, the beautiful arches, the 
chapels, the nave and exquisite chantry, 
were eloquent in poetic beauty. The 
carvings and ornamentations of the 
interior were delicate, and seemed to 
breathe out a refining influence in their 
chaste beauty. Here, as in many of 
the others, were seen marks of the 
iconoclastic frenzy of Cromwell’s men, 
which are a sad monument to the spirit 
of those times. From Ely to Peter- 
borough was in the sense of going from 
the present to the past. The cathedral 
here is not so impressive as the other, 
and much of the former glory and ex- 
tent has succumbed to the ruin of time. 
We were kindly received by the dean, 
who most courteously led the party 
through the cathedral and the surround- 
ing quarters. The beautiful gardens of 
the bishop were opened to us, and a 
pleasant hour was spent amid its pleas- 
ant borders. We had the pleasure of 
meeting here J. Stanley Jast, the very 
efficient librarian who had so delighted 
the American visitors at the conference 
in London by his clever and capable 
handling of the explosive opponents 
of the open-shelf system in libraries. 
While his library is not a large one, 
it is doing a good work, and Mr Jast 
himself is a valuable member of the 
profession, being wide-awake and pro- 
gressive. Evening found us within the 
comfortable quarters of Lincoln, where 
we were kindly greeted by Mr Bond, 
librarian at Lincoln, and Mr Briscoe of 
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Nottingham. A number who were 
enough of cathedral enthusiasts to rise 
above the fatigue of the day’s journey- 
ing went out to get a view of the beau- 
tiful minster by night. It is situated 
on a hill, and in its calm, majestic 
beauty seems to crown everything else 
about it, and to rise superior to the af- 
fairs of the present day. But the real 
seeing of Lincoln came next day when, 
at an early hour, the party proceeded 
to the ancient guildhall, where the 
mayor and the council were assembled 
to give a formal welcome to the trav- 
elers. The’maces, gold chains, sheriff's 
hat, and other insignia of official rank, 
were placed on exhibition. The wel- 
come was most cordial, and a pleasant 
hour was spent in conversation. The 
guildhall is a room over an ancient gate- 
way of a fifteenth century house, whose 
heavy oaken beams and wainscoting 
look as if long years were still before 
them. A hurried visit was paid to the 
public library, and to various other 
points of interest—the old Roman city 
gate,auniquespecimen; the Jew’s house, 
the castle surrounded by beautiful gar- 
dens. The view from the top of the 
round tower here was well worth the 
long climb necessary to reach it. 

The cathedral is said to be the finest 
church in England. In the combina- 
tion of size, delicacy of detail, effect- 
iveness of both exterior and interior, 
preservation and grandeur of position, 
it has probably no rival; a son-in-law 
of Gladstone is the dean. He received 
us very cordially, and was most kind in 
showing us the various points of inter- 
est. Our time was limited, however, 
and at noon we took the train for York, 
but not before some of the young ladies 
had provided themselves with facsimi- 
les of the Lincoln imp, which forms a 
conspicuous part of the decoration of 
the cathedral. 

York is one of the old Roman towns, 
and still contains much of the walls and 
gates which were built by the ancient 
inhabitants. The first evening a party 
under the guidance of Mr Furnish, the 
courteous librarian, made the tour 
around the wall, walking on the top, 
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from which a good view of the Wifferent 
quarters of the city was obtained. A 
visit to the cathedral was most inter- 
esting. The beadle who showed the 
party through had stories at his tongue’s 
end to illustrate every part of the an- 
cient structure, besides being well 
versed in its history. The beautiful 
windows of tlfis minster are the finest 
we saw anywhere. The west window 
and the beautiful lancet windows, 
called the Five Sisters, still retaining 
their original glazing, are wondrously 
lovely. The carving, both the gro- 
tesque and memorial, is also very fine. 
The beautiful long view, which might 
bea charming feature of this minster, is 
spoiled here, as it is in numerous other. 
cathedrals, by an ugly dark pipe organ 
placed on top of the screen. Avisit to 
the public library and the art industrial 
institution gave one rather a good 
opinion of the work being done along 
those lines in York. 

The second day of the stay in York 
was spent by anumber in visiting other 
places of interest in the vicinity of the 
city. Some of the travelers made a 
journey to old Boston, others to the old 
Abbey ruins, and still others went down 
to the seaside resort of Scarborough. 
The latter place did not differ particu- 
larly from such places in America, ex- 
cept as to the situation, which was beau- 
tiful—a town perched on a high bluff 
with broken ravines running down to 
the sea. The cliffs are of various 
bright colored stones, and a number of 
beautiful houses are built in picturesque 
spots. From York the party proceeded 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne, stopping on the 
way to visit the cathedral at Durham, 
where lies the body of the venerable 
Bede. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne gave the librari- 
ans who came from the West rather a 
home feeling. A busy, active manu- 
facturing town, and with many pro- 
visions for the uplifting of the peo- 
ple within its borders. After a good 
night’s rest, it was an eager, interested 
party that started early in the morning 
for a ride up and down the Tyne river 
under the guidance of a large number of 
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the citizens. It was a most delightful 
company, and everyone present thor- 
oughly enjoyed the excursion. The 
famous iron works that for several 
miles line the banks of the river, the 
shipyards, the famous drawbridge that 
spans the river, the ancient ruins that 
overlook the stream, the apparently im- 
movable sea walls that inclose the har- 
bor were all eloquent of the temper and 
lives of the people. 

A bountiful luncheon was served on 
the boat, and with the pleasant and en- 
tertaining company that did everything 
possible for the travelers, a very pleas- 
ant day was spent. After a survey of 
the Black Gate which is in reality a 
tower, the Norman keep, the museum 
and the old church, a visit was made 
tothe public library. Many good ideas 
in bulletins and other aids were seen. 
The D. C. is being introduced in the 
branch libraries here. Except for the 
use of the indicator, one could almost 
imagine this was an American library. 
In the evening a reception and dinner 
to the Americans was given in the as- 
sembly chambers by the county and 
city of Newcastle-on-Tyne, where toasts 
and speeches expressed the utmost 
good feeling on the part of both hosts 
and guests. 

Later the party attended a reception 
given in their honor by Dr Hodgin of 
the Literary and philosophical society, 
where one of the pleasantest evenings 
of the entire journey was spent. Miss 
Stevenson, Mr Keogh, Mr Emley, Cap- 
tain Burgoyne, and the members of 
the library staff at the “Lit. and Phil.” 
as it is called, were untiring in their ef- 
forts to provide a good time for the 
visitors. But for that matter it was 
but a fitting close to a month of gener- 
ous hospitality and kindness which was 
the lot of the travelers as they visited 
the various parts of England, and 
while all were eager to see the land of 
bannocks and burns, it was with a feel- 
ing of genuine regret that farewell was 
said to England. 
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Ramblings of a Self-appointed In- 
spector of Libraries 
May Lowe, Circleville public library 
Some time ago it was borne in upon 


my mind that it is one of the duties 
of a librarian to visit all other libraries 


‘whenever an opportunity offers, for the 


purpose of inspecting them and their 
methods; of giving them valuable ad- 
vice as to the management of their af- 
fairs in general and library affairs in 
particular; and, incidentally, of picking 
up any little points of information or 
other articles laying around loose. 

With these laudable intentions, I 
took advantage of an excursion to a 
city not far from the best library in 
Ohio. 

The disagreeableness of a two-hours’ 
railway journey was canceled by the 
thought of the pleasure and profit I 
was to receive and confer at its termi- 
nation. 

Arriving at the library at 9 a. m., I 
was confronted by a card which an- 
nounced the fact that library hours 
were 10a. m.to 8 p. m: the first three 
days of the week, and 2.30 to 5.30 p.m. 
the last three days. Disappointed at 
finding that a city of 25,000 inhabitants 
should give its’ people such short li- 
brary hours, I felt myself lucky in hav- 
ing a friend in the town to visit. 

Early in the afternoon, filled with a 
goodly supply of Pickaway county 
courage, I entered the sacred precincts; 
but when I beheld, enshrined behind 
a large desk, the divinity which ruled 
therein, the aforementioned home- 
grown article began to ooze out of my 
finger tips. I knew she must be the li- 
brarian, for no one else was about save 
two school-boys, who gazed at me 
through the glass partition which 
fenced off the few feet of space dig- 
nified by the name of reading room. 

She sat, dignified, reserved, impos- 
ing, and calmly regarded me through 
a very aristocratic pair of eyeglasses 
set firmly upon a remarkably well-bred 
nose. 

To my timid question, ‘‘You are the 


librarian?” she gave a dignified assent. 
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I mentioned my name and place. I 
had, of course, expected that at the 
magic word “Circleville” she would 
start up in surprise and joy, that, more 
fortunate than Donato, she had at last 
found that which she had long wandered 
in search of. But she did nothing of 
the sort. She merely gazed at me. To 
one who has long been accustomed to 
pounce joyfully upon every librarian 
this reception was rather disheartening. 

But in a moment she remarked, ina 
kindly condescending tone, ‘I presume 
you have come to look around?” 

As I assented, she majestically waved 
her hand toward the dozen or so 
book cases and announced, “Well, look 
around!” 

As I “looked around” I reflected 
that I had seen books before, and that 
I should probably have the opportunity 
of gazing at these same titles for the 
next fifty years, and as I might never 
again have a good chance to interview 
this same librarian I again approached 
her desk. Perhaps she saw in my eyes 
a grim determination to do or die, and 
thought that she might as well have 
the ordeal over as soon as possible, for 
she asked, ‘‘ I suppose you have a good 
library?” 

“Considering the size of the town, 
we have the best library in the state,” 
I answered. 

I have said this sentence so often 
that, no matter what the circumstances, 
I never leave out a word or display the 
least hesitation, but rattle it off as 
glibly as our forefathers used to say 
their a-b abs. 

She cast a pitying smile at me and 
then asked, “Is it a free library?” 

“Yes, indeed; very free.” 

“I do not approve of free libraries,” 
she coldly asserted. 

“Not believe in free libraries?” 
(could I believe my ears?) ‘“ Why, 
isn’t this a free library?” 

“No, indeed. This is a charity, 
founded years ago by a gentleman who 
left a large bequest for the establish- 
ment of a library for the people, es- 
pecially the children of this city,” 

To my question, “And do they 


pay dues for the privilege of drawing 
books?” she replied in the negative; 
then I spoke in the highest praise of 
the generous spirit which prompted 
such a noble gift, but said that I should 
certainly consider it a free library. 

“No,” she said, firmly. “It is a 
charity. Now, I suppose you have 
Ouida’s novels?” “Yes?” ‘Well, we 
haven't. You see ina library devised 
as a charity we need not have trash 
and we don’t have it, whereas in a free 
library you have everything. No, I 
know it’s not your fault; the librarian 
has nothing to say; that is one of the 
evils of the free library system.” (I 
gasped for breath, tried to speak, but 
couldn’t, and she continued, ‘‘ Now, 
here everything goes as / say. My 
trustees uphold me in all my decisions. 
If someone asks for a certain book, 
and I tell her that we haven't it be- 
cause it’s trash, she has to be satisfied. 
They don't like it sometimes, but they 
can’t do anything, for in a library of 
this kind people will have their morals 
protected whether they like it or not. 
Then, too, I regulate the children’s 
reading, and do not permit them to 
take more than one book a week, while 
in a free library you cannot, of course, 
refuse to let them take as many as they 
wish, even if it be two dozen.” 

Here I interposed, and while she 
was resting, I held the floor while I 
expounded upon the superiority of a 
free over a charity library, and assured 
her that free in this sense does not nec- 
essarily mean “ go-as-you-please,” or 
without any restrictions. 

But I fear she was not convinced, 
for her next remark was, ‘“‘I believe in 
putting a large part of the library’s 
money into reference works, whereas 
in a free library you must put it into 
all sorts of things. We add largely 
to our reference library,” and another 
majestic wave of the hand called my 
attention to arevolving case containing 
about one-fourth as many books as our 
modest little reference department 
holds. 

But my real object in this interview 
was to gain a new friend and worker 
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for the library association, and I now 
broached the subject. But she had 
never heard of the O. L. A., and I felt 
rather crushed when she added that 
she did not believe in such things; that 
she did not care to meet other libra- 
rians (though she was so gracious as to 
add, “in a body”); that she considered 
all such freedom of association very 
injurious to libraries. 

I saw that nothing was to be gained 
unless some chord of sympathy could 
be struck between us. And so we 
somehow drifted into a mutual ex- 
change of the funny little incidents 
which occur in every library, whether 
“free or “a charity,” and the chord 
was struck. 

In speaking of her circulation, Miss 
Blank said that she lost a great many 
books each year. I did not wonder at 
this, as she had no charging system, 
but kept her circulation record in a 
book. But she seemed to regard this 
loss as something quite inevitable and 
not at all surprising, and dismissed the 
whole affair with the remark, ‘‘ When 
20 or 30 persons are standing here 
waiting while I charge their books, 
and the desk is covered with books, I 
cannot be responsible if someone walks 
off with two or three.” 

As I left I again urged her to take 
an interest in the O. L. A.; or at least, 
before passing judgment, to attend the 
Dayton meeting. She replied in a 
more encouraging manner, to the effect 
that she ‘‘ would see about it,” adding 
that her trustees would pay all her ex- 
penses if she cared to go. Witha silent 
wish that all trustees were so liberal, I 
said good-bye and left her, still en- 
shrined behind her high desk. 

Now, in dreams, I see her sitting, calm, im- 
posing, never flitting, 

On her throne, while humble subjects glide 
in, noiseless, through the door; 

And I cast myself before her, crying, “Pity, 
I implore! 

Deign to join the ‘sociation, come to Dayton, 
I implore!” 

But her calmness never wavers, and her deep 
voice never quavers, 

And her mood of grandeur savors, as she 
answers, ‘“‘ Nevermore!” 


Nature Day in the Library 


A very successful experiment was 
the holding of a Nature day, August 
18, in the St. Joseph (Mo.) public li- 
brary. It was previously well adver- 
tised, and preparation was made to 
make the event interesting and help- 
ful. 

In one of the upstairs rooms of the 
library building a long table was cov- 
ered with volumes treating of the lives, 
character, and habits of every animal 
known to the scientist. Some of the 
books were profusely illustrated and 
all of them were of a helpful kind. 

The plan arranged by the librarian 
was to have these books open to the 
inspection of the children, and allow 
them to make lists of what they might 
desire to read in the future. No books 
were given out, but the little folks were 
told to fill out the cards and then call 
at the library another day for whatever 
book they desired. It was expected 
that perhaps 50 children would take the 
time from play to go to the library and 
examine the books relating to the 
feathered, finny, and hairy tribes. The 
attendance of that number would have 
been sufficient to mark the experiment 
a success with those who have charge 
of the library. When four times the 
expected number pored over the books 
and made exhaustive lists of what they 
desired to read in the future, the libra- 
rian was more than delighted. 

There were sighs and protestations 
because a book that was particularly 
inviting could not be taken home then. 
The books spread out before them 
were a revelation to the youthful pa- 
trons of the library. They had not 
dreamed that such a feast, touching the 
wonderful animals of which they had 
only an indistinct knowledge, awaited 
them. The little heads were bent over 
half-tones and gorgeous lithographs all 
day. There were large collections of 
pictures, tastefully arranged on cards, 
for those who were too small to read 
the titles of the books or appreciate 
the value of the contents. 

About 150 different titles, on topics 
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relating to thé animal world, were dis- 
played, and the list includes some of 
the best works by zoological authori- 
ties. There were books for the wee 
mites and books for those who can 
read five-syllable words without stum- 
bling. 

One of the teachers in a ward school 
called at the library and took a class 
of boys with her. She pointed out the 
beauties of the feathered tribe and 
spoke of the cruelties that are too 
often practiced. Before they left every 
lad had promised that he would not rob 
another nest. 

A number of other teachers and their 
classes called during the day and ex- 
amined the books, the teachers making 
suggestions as to what would be the 
best books to read. One teacher from 
a country district came in the afternoon 
and instructed a class in the interesting 
secrets of nature’s creatures, one of the 
objects of her visit being to make a 
good selection for a natural history li- 
brary for her little country school. 

The day was a complete success. 
The library was thronged for several 
days with children borrowing the books 
which they had selected during the ex- 
hibit. Undoubtedly a greater interest 
in good, wholesome books has been 
started. This day will be followed by 
others, and an effort will be made to 
keep up the good work so well begun. 


Instruction of the Local Librarian by 
the Organizer 

Elizabeth L. Foote, New York public library 

The instruction of the local librarian 
by the organizer is very much like mak- 
ing a speech at an A. L. A. conference 
according to the directions of the sec- 
retary—the shorter the time allowed 
for the operation, the more careful and 
elaborate must be the preparation. The 
organizer may have from one week to 
three or four months in which to con- 
vert the novice into an expert, and the 
library to be organized meantime may 
range from a few hundred to some thou- 
sands of volumes. Fortunately the 
amount of technical information neces- 
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sary is somewhat proportionate to the 
size and expectations of the library, 
and therefore to the length of the in- 
structor’s stay. 

The professional organizer must us- 
ually carry his own library of text and 
reference books, to avoid waiting for 
those ordered for new pupil’s use. 
Moreover, she will have her own plenti- 
fully annotated and marked with all 
exceptions and modifications desired, 
and supplemented with a set of sample 
catalog cards for all probable compli- 
cations. The equipment will include: 

1) The system of classification to be 
used, either abridged D.C. or a short 
form of the expansive. 

2) Cutter and Sanborn author tables. 

3) Rules for a dictionary catalog— 
last edition. This in preference to the 
Library school rules, because it con- 
tains the A. L. A. rules and Mr Dewey’s 
statement of distinctive points and full 
discussions of important principles; 
also it can be obtained at no cost. 

4) Mr Dana’s Handbook for public 
libraries. , 

5) Miss Plummer’s Hints to small 
libraries. 

6) A. L.A. catalog. 

7) World’s congress papers. 

8) Pusric Liprarigs'’ file. 

Instruction has to go on simultane- 
ously with progress of work in the li- 
brary, hence a course something like 
this for the shortest possible period: 

1) A lesson in assigning Cutter num- 
bers put at once to practice on fiction, 
and next on biography, subject to fre- 
quent revision with explanation of er- 
rors. 

2) An introductory lesson or lecture 
in classification at close of first day, with 
direction to study preface and general 
heads at home in order to observe in- 
telligently work done by organizer. 

3) Shelf list work, put at once to 
practice. 

4) Lecture, introductory on general 
contents and use of all the books used 
as helpers, namely, those mentioned 
above. Hints for subsequent intelli- 
gent self-instruction. 

5) Have pupil copy intelligently such 
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annotations and sample cards as she 
will be likely to need in her work. This 
may be evening work at home. 

6-8) Three lessons in card writing, 
covering all the most common forms 
likely tobe used. Use Miss Plummer's 
book and the sample cards and notes. 

g) Accession to order work. 

10) Loan system and _ intercourse 
with readers. 

11-12) Care of periodicals, repairs, 
binding records, etc. Use Miss Plum- 
mer’s book as guide in all these details. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
much must be read between the lines 
here of comments which it is impossi- 
ble to make at this time. 

Such in brief is the course which may 
be expanded if the time allows, and 
will be of course supplemented by the 
constant practice work and questions 
that arise during the day. It is best to 
take the first half hour in the morning 
for systematic teaching, then a few 
moments before closing in the after- 
noon to review the day’s work and as- 
sign a subject for home study. 

Time forbids any comment on the 
variety of material the organizer finds 
to be converted into expert librarians. 
It does vary, of course; but if the mate- 
rial is favorable, and if the organizer is 
wise and skillful, she has imparted an- 
other lesson not down in the course. 
She has taught her pupil that the pro- 
fession upon whose border she ventures 
to set her modest foot is a wide one, 
with a far-reaching influence and high 
ideals; that there are books and papers 
to be read, and many, many things to 
learn even properly to conduct affairs 
in her little world; that there are asso- 
ciation meetings to attend some day 
where some of these may be learned, 
and that on all sides of her fellow- 
workers are reaching out to join hands, 
and saying, ‘Let us help you as we 
have helped each other, for now you 
are one of us’—and this is the subtle 
influence of her wise teacher, she is glad 
that this is all so, for she wishes to be 
of it and to do her part in the very best 


way. 
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The Editor Pusiic Liprarizs: 

The last paragraph on page 269 of 
your July number is curiously errone- 
ous. The national libraries of Euro- 
pean states enjoy no advantages be- 
yond the Congressional library of the 
United States. The European libraries 
generally have no advantage over 
American libraries; in fact the support 
of libraries in this country is much 
more generous than in Europe. The 
local authorities, by which must be 
meant the municipal authorities of St. 
Petersburg, Paris, and London, have no 
power over publishers. That authority 
is-in the various governments acting 
through the Copyright acts, which in 
some countries demand one copy and 
in others more, the maximum being 
three, as in England for British Mu- 
seum Bodlian, Oxford, and Advo- 
cates library, Edinburg*. This means 
of increase is only numerically a great 
aid; of the 30,000v. added to the Biblio- 
theque Nationale last year, not more 
than 10,000v. would have been pur- 
chased; the rest are duplicates or rub- 
bish. The chief librarian of one of the 
copyright libraries deplored to me 
when in Europe the conditions which 
filled his shelves with vast numbers of 
unnecessary books. The worship of 
the fetish ‘‘number” is carried to too 
great an extent; no book should be 
placed on a Jibrary shelf which is not 
likely to be useful. 

Ws. BEER. 
Howard memorial library, 
New Orleans. 


ce To these must be added Public library, Cambridge, 
and Trinity college, Dublin.—Epb. 


Dr J. K. Hosmer, while recently in 
Boston, had occasion to visit the new 
library. As he went up the steps he met 
E. E. Hale, who asked the doctor’s er- 
rand. “Toconsult the archives,” was the 
reply. ‘By the way,” said Dr. Hale, “do 
you know where Noah kept his bees?” 
“No,” answered Hosmer. “In the ark 
hives,” said the venerable preacher as. 
he passed on. 
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WE call attention again to the notice 
in the space above, that PusLic LiBrRa- 
RIES is not issued during August and 
September. It has not been possible 
to answer all the inquiries sent in re- 
garding the nonappearance of the 
magazine, but we appreciate the inter- 
est shown. 


W. C. Lane has for years been the 
secretary of its publishing section; in 
bestowing upon him the highest office 
in its gift, the A. L. A. does itself honor 
by recognizing the faithful and fruitful 
toil of a devoted servant. When death 
removed Justin Winsor from the post 
of librarian to Harvard university, his 
successor was sought in the person of 
Mr Lane, who had worthily acted as 
Mr Winsor’s assistant before taking 
charge of the Athenzum library of 
Boston. As president of the A. L. A. 
it is safe to expect from Mr Lane at 
Atlanta an address as scholarly and 
judicious as the association has ever 
heard from any other of its chieftains, 
his predecessors in the chair. 
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Every librarian in the West and 
Middle West should make an effort to 
attend the Library congress which is 

lanned for September 28-October 1, 
at the Trans-Mississippi exposition at 
Omaha. The distances are so great 
that it is not possible for the librarians 
of the West to have the many joint 
meetings that localities farther East 
may enjoy, and this will be an oppor- 
tunity that should be taken advantage 
of to meet together and exchange 
ideas and plans for mutual aid and 
benefit. The program is an interesting 
one, and the local committee of Omaha 
have made large preparations for the 
entertainment in a social way that will 
add pleasure as well as profit to the 
stay inthe city. Reports from the ex- 
position speak in high terms of the ex- 
hibitions, and altogether the outlook 
for the meeting is a good one. Mr 
Brebt is working hard to provide just 
what will be acceptable and timely, 
and librarians can rest assured of time 
well spent in attending this library 
meeting. 


THE meeting of the A. L. A. at Lake- 
wood was more largely attended by 
those actually engaged in the work 
than any conference yet held, and also 
by a larger number of people who had 
never before attended a conference. 
This shows a good healthy condition 
of affairs in the library field so far as it 
goes. But there is still something left 
to be desired in the way of attendance. 
When one reflects on the large number 
of people actually engaged in the work 
who do not attend these annual meet- 
ings, and the great need for its influence 
on the very persons who do not go, 
there is no room yet for the notion of 
select circles and restricted member- 
ship. It behooves everyone who enters 
the profession to obligate himself to 
remove the condition referred to in 
President Putnam’s splendid address, 
that although the limits of the work 
have been greatly extended, the gen- 
eral average of professional attainment 
of librarians is no higher than it was 
at the beginning of this new move- 
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ment in library work. Trustees, libra- 
rians, and assistants should incorporate 
it firmly in their list of obligations, that 
it is their bounden duty to attend the 
meetings of the A. L. A. if possible, 
and if not, to substitute the local meet- 
ing, for absence from which there 
should be no excuse except sickness or 
death. 

The meeting of the A. L. A. for 1898 
has come and gone, and its record isa 
matter of library history, which cannot 
be changed. 

No one else at the meeting, perhaps, 
was so universally satisfactory in all that 
_he did and said as President Putnam. 
Prompt, efficient, always courteous, al- 
ways ready with gracious speech and 
act, he was in all situations an ideal 
presiding officer. The program as pre- 
pared was the subject of some criti- 
cism as being perhaps too lengthy, and 
of being restricted to the opinions of the 
same people on various subjects. But 
owing to the nonappearance of some 
of those set down to speak, there was 
no serious omissions except, perhaps, 
in discussions, which might not always 
be regretted, and the people who talked 
did not seem to suffer lack in appear- 
ing twice or thrice, and generally talked 
to the point, and stopped when they 
reached it. But there would have been 
a better feeling of having reached some- 
thing, if the listeners could have had a 
chance to clear the mistiness in their 
minds regarding some of the statements 
made, by asking questions and discuss- 
ing more fully and freely some of the 
points than was allowed by the state of 
the program. 

The local arrangements under the 
efficient management of Miss Hazeltine 
were above criticism. The people of 
Jamestown and vicinity were cordial, 
hospitable and did much to add to the 
pleasures of the stay. 

The favorable surroundings for a 
rest after the close of the meetings lent 
themselves toward making more com- 
plete the feeling entertained by all 
those who were at Lakewood, for any 
or all of the time, that it was a good 
thing to be there. 
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Ohio State University Summer Li- 
brary School 


Dr G. E. Wire, Director 


This school began June 20, and 
closed July 30. The course of lectures 
as detailed in the bulletin was carried 
out, substantially 44 lectures being 
given on different library subjects. 
These lectures were supplemented by 
personalwork. Theclass being limited 
to 10 assured to each one the personal 
care of the director. 

Seminars and quizzes were held, and 
the class enjoyed visits to the State li- 
brary, Public library, and Public school 
library. At each of these places full 
opportunity was given to learn the de- 
tails of management. The class also 
visited one job bindery, one blank book 
bindery, and one large publishing house 
combining both binding and printing. 
Extra facilities were afforded at the 
State university library by Miss Jones, 
the librarian. Instruction was on the 
whole eclectic. One-half had hadsome 
library experience, and each one of 
these came for some particular training 
for which the course was planned. 
Those who had no former training were 
given a good start on library work. 
The class was the largest in the whole 
summer school, and worked Jong hours 
and most enthusiastically all through 
the hot weather, doing excellent work. 


How to open a new book.—Hold the 
book with its back on a smooth or cov- 
ered table; let the front board down, 
then the other, holding the leaves in 
one hand while you open a few leaves 
at the back, then a few at the front, 
and so go on, alternately opening back 
and front, gently pressing open the 
sections till you reach the center of the 
volume. Do this two or three times, 
and you will obtain the best results. 
Open the volume violently or carelessly 
in any one place, and you will likely 
break the back and cause a start in the 
leaves. Never force the back; if it does 
not yield to gentle opening, rely upon 
it the back is too tightly or strongly 
lined.— Appleton book mark. 
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American Library Association 
July 5-9, 1898 
(Lakewood, N. Y.) 

The meeting at Lakewood was in 
many ways a different one from any 
yet held, and still with much of the 
same spirit which has dominated the 
library movement from the first. A 
large number of members reached 
Lakewood on Saturday, and so were 
almost in residence by the time the 
majority reached there on Monday, and 
therefore they very properly welcomed 
the newcomers to the beautiful place 
of meeting. Monday being the glori- 
ous Fourth, as good Americans no la- 
bor was performed, but the day was 
spent in exchange of greetings with old 
acquaintances, the making of new, and 
the settling into quarters by the whole 
company. The evening brought a dis- 
play of fireworks on the banks of the 
lake near the Kent hotel, and later, 
dancing at the Waldmere. 

Tuesday morning the meeting was 
opened in regular form with a large 
number in attendance. A formal ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Mr 
Stevens of Jamestown, after which one 
of the best addresses ever given at an 
A. L. A. meeting was given by Presi- 
dent Putnam. After a most tactful 
reference to his occupancy of the po- 
sition of president, he paid a most 
beautiful tribute to the late president, 
Justin Winsor, ascribing to him the 
foremost rank in his day as a librarian 
and a careful and exact writer in his 
chosen lines. The International con- 
ference Mr Putnam considered the 
event of the year in library matters, 
not for the subjects presented, nor the 
manner of presenting them, but for the 
magnitude of the interests represented, 
and the wide variety of characteristics 
presented in such a meeting. 

Mr Putnam said further: 

The decision reached with regard to 
the Royal society index, that the cen- 
tral bureau be located in England, and 
that the language of the Index be Eng- 
lish, is another important matter, and 
calls for the hearty codperation of 
American bibliographers. 
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The system of classification to be 
used in this index rightly deserves care- 
ful consideration. Any system which 
presents only as many defects as the 
Decimal system is for the purpose the 
inferior of the Decimal system by 
every degree. For a catalog which is 
to be made universally available, a 
classification universally current, or 
most nearly so, or tending to become 
so, is the most serviceable classifica- 
tion, and the Decimal system has now 
in its favor so weighty a presumption 
of use and tendency that any compet- 
ing system must show very near per- 
fection in detail to overcome it. : 

The library progress in Italy is also 
a subject of gratification. The system 
of inter-library loans at the expense of 
the government is a step in advance of 
anything yet undertaken by any other 
country As the leadership with us 
belongs among our learned institutions 
to the Smithsonian, so the leadership 
among libraries should belong to the 
Library of Congress. That as this 
building stands the stateliest monu- 
ment yet erected to library service, the 
library itself should stand as the cul- 
minating effort of the library interests 
of the country. Fine reasons exist for 
the National library to lead in codper- 
ative work, to make national the work 
being done by the multitude of libra- 
ries, and to stop the useless repetition 
of work in every part of the country 

The work of the local library associa- 
tions in the past year has had extraor- 
dinary progress. While here and there 
Ignatius Donnelly’s ludicrous tirade in 
opposition to the establishment of li- 
brary commissions has found some sup- 
port rs, some advancement has been 
made along these lines. Among the 
individual libraries there is decided ad- 
vancement, not only in general prog 
ress, but along special lines, which 
gives distinction to the local libraries. 
In buildings, in extension of privileges, 
in codperative work, and in the biblio- 
graphic output, there is much to be 
proud of. 

The application of proper principles 
to every part of library science is the 
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first business of the A. L. A., but the 
application of these principles belongs 
primarily to the local clubs. The in- 
fluence of the A. L. A. should be thrown 
against bad laws affecting the library 
world, and its chief work is the expres- 
sion of general principles which will 
make this influence a power. 

A responsibility rests on those en- 
gaged in the work to establish the 
claim that librarians are professional, 
although as large a per cent of workers 
as ever are without special training and 
academic education. But the standards 
which we are setting up, and the height 
which weare striving to attain, are great 
enough to entitle the work itself to the 
claim of being a profession. 

The popular idea formerly was that 
the library was an allied agency of the 
schools. The condition is now re- 
versed, and we are wont to consider 
other institutions as allied agencies of 
the library. Libraries are annexing 
clubs, museums, art galleries and lec- 
ture courses, and the only way the 
N. E. A. could keep from being an- 
nexed by the library section was to an- 
nex the library section first. 

The address was listened to with 
marked interest and in profound silence 
until the last word had died away, when 
the hearty appreciation and agreement 
of those present was manifested by the 
round of applause which lasted for sev- 
eral minutes. Seldom has an address 
before the A. L. A. received so many 
and such high compliments as this ad- 
dress of President Putnam. Its merit 
was continually referred to, and the 
feeling it inspired was in the largest 
measure the prime cause of the very 
pleasant and profitable conference 
which followed. 

After the announcement of the sev- 
eral committees, the secretary’s report 
was brought forward by Mr Dewey, in 
which he outlined the central topic for 
the meeting, The training of librarians, 
closing by making an urgent request 
that the speakers confine themselves to 
five-minute speeches, to prevent a loss 
of important material which was before 
the association for consideration. 
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The treasurer’s report, by Gardner 
M. Jones, showed a balance in the 
treasury of $766, and a total member- 
ship of 527. 

The report of the necrology showed 
that the association had lost from its 
membership during the past year, 
William Rice, of Springfield (Mass.) 
city library; Mrs Hannah R. Galliner, 
of Bloomington, IIl.; Josephine P. 
Cleveland, of the Illinois state his- 
torical society; Eleanor Ware Rice, of 
Worcester, Mass.; Justin Winsor, of 
Harvard university, president of the 
A. L. A.; William H. Lowdermilk, of 
Washington city, and John 3. Hayes, 
of Somerville (Mass.) public library. 

At the close of Mr Jones’ report a 
rising vote of respect to the memory of 
Justin Winsor was taken, the associa- 
tion standing fora moment silently and 
reverently. 

The report of the publishing section, 
by W. C. Lane, showed a very fine con- 
dition of the affairs in the hands of this 
section. 

The report of the committee on pub- 
lic documents, read by Mr Bowker, 
was of considerable length, and re- 
viewed very thoroughly the field for 
public documents, national, state and 
municipal. A set of resolutions pro- 
viding for the method of issuing gov- 
ernment documents, and the making 
of the Library of Congress a national 
library, and touching the condition of 
state documents in the various states 
was presented, and after some discus- 
sion went over for action until another 
meeting. 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild gave the report 
of the committee on the supplement 
of the A. L.A catalog. The work of 
the committee the past year has been 
looking toward the preparation of a 
five years’ supplement, covering books 
published in English from 1893 to 1897 
inclusive. The promise of much inter- 
est and codperation on the part of spe- 
cialists has been secured. Dr Nicholas 
Murray, F. H. Giddings, Geo. Harris, 
). W. Jenks, Chas. Day Garmo, Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, and others are all inter- 
ested inthe work. The publishing sec- 
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tion has accepted an offer of the New 
York state library to print the supple- 
ment as a bulletin. It will containa 
classified and an author list. The class 
numbers of both the decimal and ex- 
pansive Classification, and the Diction- 
ary headings will be given. It is hoped 
that the bulletin will be issued betore 
the close of the year. 

The report on Branches and deliv- 
eries, by Mr Wellman, of Brookline, 
having been previously printed, it was 
accepted without discussion. The sys- 
tem of deliveries and branches at work 
in the principal libraries in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
with many interesting facts and figures 
concerning them, are to be found in 
this report 

The report on Library buildings, pre- 
pared by W. E. Foster, of Providence, 
had also been printed. The value of 
an expert library architect was empha- 
sized, and attention was called to the 
increasing tendency on the part of li- 
brary boards to consult more freely 
with the librarian as to the technical 
library details of these new buildings 
as a marked step of improvement. The 
architectural competition arranged for 
by several of the large libraries was 
also pointed out as being a means for 
raising the standard of this kind of 
work among architects. The number 
of libraries in a state of progress, or 
finished during the year, was also re- 
ferred to as worthy of congratulation. 

The report of Mr Foster was very 
largely illustrated by plans and pho- 
tographs, which were on exhibition on 
the walls and in the galleries of the 
conference room. 

Dr Wire, in his report, reviewed the 
principal points made in classification 
and cataloging since the report of 1894, 
calling attention to a number of the 
best printed copies of this work. 

Miss Hewins’ report on Children’s 
rooms and reading was very interesting 
as well as helpful. Although Hartford 
public library has no children’s reading 
room for lack of space, the worthy li- 
brarian is alive to its usefulness, and 
makes up for the lack of such a meas- 
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ure in more ways than one. Miss 
Hewins said five years ago but two li- 
braries reported children’s rooms, and 
three expected to have them soon. 
This year out of 125 libraries which re- 
sponded to the inquiries sent out 31 
have children’s rooms, or will have 
soon; 9 have library leagues, 8 will have 
them soon; 8 use Maxson’s book marks, 
and 4o have book lists annotated and 
otherwise. Many libraries make state- 
ments in their printed reports of work 
for children, without definitely stating 
the extent to which it is carried. 

Miss Hewins had arranged in a small 
room at the hotel an exhibit of reports, 
bulletins, and other interesting means 
showing the character and extent of 
much of the work for children in va- 
rious libraries over the country. 

The report of Miss Andrews on Gifts 
and bequests to libraries was given by 
Miss Hewins. The report showed that 
nearly $3,000,000 in money, and nearly 
$1,000,000 in land and buildings have 
been given during the past year; sev- 
eral magnificent gifts are among these, 
but the majority are small bequests. 

The report on Legislation and state 
aid, by J. L. Harrison, had been printed 
before the meeting, and was accepted 
without reading. It reviewed the work 
of the year by section, and was divided 
into two classes—actual legislation and 
legislative effort. It showed the inter- 
est in the matter is general, and a 
longer stride in advance than any re- 
port for several years. 

The first session closed by the re- 
port on Open shelves, by John Thom- 
son, of Philadelphia. Mr Thomson's 
report had been previously printed, 
and was accepted by the association. 
It reviewed the general topic of open 
shelves, and showed no diminution of 
the writer’s faith in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the plan and its general adop- 
tion by libraries. The idea most ap- 
proved and set forth by the writer is 
that public libraries should have refer- 
ence rooms and shelves for general 
books, such as histories, travel, fiction 
and biography absolutely open, and 
have separate rooms or places in which 
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can be stored valuable books which 
would be likely to be injured by undue 
handling. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday 
was devoted to a discussion on the li- 
brary school and training classes, in 
which were pointed out the dis- 
tinguished characteristics of each, pre- 
sented by a representative of its faculty. 
Mr Dewey spoke for the Albany school. 
He said that the peculiarities of this 
school are to do work not done any- 
where else. They strive to find out 
what other schools do not do, and then 
goatit. Their facilities have been in- 
creased until they practically have un- 
limited means to do what work they 
choose. The effort is to secure good 
material on which to work, as they do 
not expect to turn out professional 
people from green material without 
culture. No one will hereafter be re- 
ceived at summer schools who has not 
had large library experience. While 
their lines reach out in many directions 
their chief aim is to do the work not 
practical elsewhere. 

Mary W. Plummer gave an account 
of the Pratt institute school. Here 
great stress is laid upon the personality 
of the students. They find it does not 
pay to try to make librarians out of 
students even though they be walking 
encyclopedias if they have not com- 
mon sense. A college course does not 
count in the application for entrance— 
all the students must take the exami- 
nation. The forward movement in li- 
brary work among librarians comes 
more from the small libraries, active 
and alive, than from methods of col- 
lege libraries The chief characteristic 
of this school is its close connection 
with the circulating library of the in- 
stitute. The students have practical 
work in every department of the li- 
brary, and in the extracts which Miss 
Plummer read from a number of letters 
received from students, they all bear 
testimony to the value of apprentice 
work. Miss Plummer then spoke of 
the other work which followed, keeping 
of statistics, care of supplies, and type- 
writing. The courses in English and 
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American literature have been dropped 
as no longer necessary to a majority of 
those who take the course, and in place 
of them a course in current periodicals 
has been substituted. Technical Ger- 
man is also given in the first year’s 
course. They do not claim that all are 
fitted by the work and experience of 
the first year’s course, but many are 
prepared by this first year’s course on 
account of previous experience and 
personality, and the practice work of 
the third term indicates the fitness of 
each student, and recommendations are 
made accordingly. Twenty-five of the 
present staff of the library are gradu- 
ates of the library school. 

The second year’s work is additional, 
and not a strictly utilitarian course. It 
is more historical, and an entrance ex- 
amination in French, German, and Lat- 
in is given. The principal line of 
study is the bibliographic and historic 
background of books. Such a course 
as this properly belongs to the univer- 
sity, but universities do not give it, and 
if librarians wish this knowledge there 
should be some place where they can 
get it. This is one special course. 

Another is the work with children. 
The Pratt institute, with its wide scope 
in this kind of work, furnishes oppor- 
tunity for the student to get special 
instruction. The special courses are 
elective, and generally conditional on 
there being at least three students who 
wish to belong to any one of them. 

Alice B Kroeger outlined the work 
carried on in Drexel institute library 
school. The course of study is one 
year, and includes two phases, techni- 
cal study of library methods, and a 
technical study of books. The conclu- 
sion drawn from the examination pa- 
pers has been reached that it is nec- 
essary to give some time to this latter 
and broad side of a librarian’s educa- 
tion. Lectures are given by various 
professors in the institute on the bibli- 
ography connected with the subjects 
of their departments. Practical work 
in all the departments in the institute 
library is given to each student, dis- 
cussed by the class, and is kept up dur- 
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ing the entire year. In this one year’s 
course necessarily many important 
topics are gone over but hastily if at 
all, the essential consideration being to 
make earnest, conscientious and thor- 
ough workers along those lines which 
the students are likely to need in their 
work as library assistants or librarians 
of small libraries. 

The University of Illinois library 
school was discussed by Katharine L. 
Sharp. This is the school tormerly lo- 
cated at Armour institute, and adopt- 
ed by the University of Illinois in 1897. 
Candidates for technical library work 
are required to present satisfactory 
credits tor two years of university work. 
Those who have not had beyond high 
school instruction must now take two 
years in the work of the university be- 
fore being admitted to the library 
school. Candidates who have com- 
pleted a general college course, how- 
ever, are preferred as students in tech- 
nical library work. 

The degree of Bachelor of Library 
Science will be conferred upon those 
who complete the course outlined. The 
tuition is free, the only cost being the 
regular university fees. An effort is 
made to restrict the instruction to li- 
brary topics, and to evenly divide the 
work between the two years’ courses. 
No effort is made to magnify the tech- 
nical details, and the aim is to give a 
broader knowledge of books. The in- 
struction covers cataloging, order and 
accession, classification, reference and 
bibliography, aided by library visits 
and considerable laboratory work The 
details of office work are taught by as- 
signing each student as an assistant for 
a time to each member of the library 
staff in turn, each member of the staff 
having a senior and a junior assistant at 
the same time. 

The New York state summer school 
was discussed by Mrs Salome Cutler 
Fairchild. The underlying principle 
in this work is based on the question 
How will the plans proposed help the 
library work? At this point in the de- 
velopment of the library profession 
there are a large number of men and 
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women with high ideals who are doing 
fine work, and have already proven 
their fitness for their places, but who 
feel their limitation in their lack of 
early training. This can be supplied 
by the summer schools in a measure, 
and the students will return to their 
positions as more efficient library work- 
ers. The school is limited to those 
holding library positions, and doing 
good work, as it is the belief that li- 
brary students will be severely hindered 
by allowing those who have had no li- 
brary experience to take a six weeks’ 
course, and then flatter themselves that 
they have thus prepared for the profes- 
sional world. 

The Wisconsin summer school of Li- 
brary science was discussed by Lutie 
E. Stearns. Theschool was first started 
in 1895 through the generosity of J. H. 
Stout, who paid the expenses for the 
first two summers; but the school is 
now self-supporting, a fee of $15 be- 
ing charged. The purpose of the school 
is not to make the inexperienced fit for 
library service, but to give those already 
in the work a broader view of their 
mission, and at the same time extend 
their knowledge of library elementary 
knowledge. The need of some form of 
library training for the librarian of a 
small library was illustrated by a charg- 
ing card which Miss Stearns showed 
the audience, a card about 4x8 inches. 
Those in charge discourage the at- 
tendance of people who have had no 
previous training or experience. . The 
instruction follows the treatment of a 
book in logical order from the time of 
its receipt until it is placed in circula- 
tion. There is an addition of from three 
to five hours per day of independent 
work required from each student. It 
has been determined that the summer 
school is not a short cut to superficial 
training, but an inspiration to pursue 
an independent course for self-improve- 
ment along lines approved by leading 
librarians. It has proved an active fac- 
tor in the promotion of libraries in 
Wisconsin, and the spread of what is 
known as the true library spirit. 

The summer schoolat Amherst, Mass., 
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was discussed by W.I. Fletcher. The 
course is intended to give as far as pos- 
sible in five weeks, personal instruction 
to those engaged in library work, and 
with the expectation of laying a foun- 
dation for future work, or with thé hope 
of putting solid foundations under work 
already begun. The instruction is given 
in the ordinary library methods; all 
departments of library work being 
talked over in fundamental and logical 
order, with comparatively little atten- 
tion given to details. Students are given 
practical work under the supervision of 
Mr Fletcher, and are encouraged in 
every way to do self-reliant work. 

Mr Brett gave a little talk on the 
summer school which was to be held in 
Cleveland during August, and which 
would follow the general lines of other 
summer schools. The primary purpose 
of the school was to benefit the assist- 
ants in the Cleveland public library, 
The class was limited to 24, and con- 
sisted mostly of Cleveland students. 
None but high school graduates were 
accepted, and much good is hoped to 
be accomplished. 

Dr G. E. Wire gave an account of 
the course which was to form a part of 
the regular summer school of the Ohio 
State university. The course is_in- 
tended to be as brief as it can be made 
in six weeks. 

Mrs H. C. Wadleigh, of Los Angeles 
public library, gave an account of the 
training class work as carried on in 
that library. A full description of the 
work of the class will be found in the 
papers of the World’s library congress, 
1893. 

Mr Fletcher next gave a talk on the 
Influence of library schools in raising 
the grade of library work. Care must 
be given to the thought contained in 
the expression, Raising the grade of li- 
brary work. It may well be doubted 
that the power in librarianship exer- 
cised by such men as Jewett and Poole, 
Winsor and L.loyd P. Smith, will ever 
owe its existence to library school train- 
ing. The influence of library school 
training is found in the detailed and 
routine work, where it has infused sys- 
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tem and method. The most marked 
and noteworthy influence of library 
schools is found in the smaller libraries, 
now in charge of librarians who have 
had library class training. Into these 
libraries the newest methods in charg- 
ing systems, information desks, use of 
books in schools, bulletins, etc., have 
been introduced. This is after all the 
truest raising of the grade. Not adding 
to the height of the mountain but filling 
in the valleys, so that there comes 
much nearer being a level of attain- 
ment and usefulness apparent in the li- 
brary work in the country. 

J. F. Davies, of Butte, Mont., next 
gave a chapter of his experience with 
a training class in his library. The 
Public library hand-book of Denver 
was used as a text-book, and the ap- 
prentices were put right towork. The 
idea of the training was to prepare stu- 
dents to take positions in the Butte li- 
brary, and after a course of three 
months an examination was. held and 
one of the six was chosen to take the 
vacant position. 

Miss Hewins next talked on the work 
done by-the library class in the Hart- 
ford public library. The principal idea 
of the work was to make the loan clerk 
something more than a mere machine, 
and to give a sense of responsibility 
and interest in the work as well as to 
inspire to future self-improvement. 
The high school course does not fit 
students for thorough work. The 
knowledge there acquired is but frag- 
mentary, the aim seeming to be more 
to fit the students for examination 
rather than to imbue them with the 
love of books. A class of half a dozen 
met every Wednesday morning from 
October until June. The work was 
more especially in bibliography and 
appraisal of books. The aim has been 
to interest girls in reading for them- 
selves and looking up subjects rather 
than to follow out a prescribed course. 
Mrs Dixson’s Indexto prose fiction was 
checked up, errors corrected, and addi- 
tions suggested. Sturgis & Krehbiel’s 
Bibliography of fine arts was also 
checked, the uses of dictionary and cy- 
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clopedias, how to find references, the 
uses of almanacs and year books, bio- 
graphical dictionary and gazetteers 
made up the other work presented. 
There were talks on literary periodicals, 
readers’ hand-books, notes and queries. 
Children’s books were also studied, a 
list of stories and novels, articles in 
Pusiic Lisrarigs and Library journal 
were discussed. After the hour in the 
office the class worked in the reference 
room, as far as possible, serving the 
public. An increase of self-depend- 
ence, alertness, interest in books, and 
ability to find what is in them are ap- 
parent from this work. 

Miss Doren, of the Dayton (Ohio) 
public library, gave an account of the 
work accomplished by a training class 
in that library. 

Anelementary course of library train- 
ing for library assistants in the Dayton 
library closed June 30. It was under- 
taken at the expense of the library 
solely with a view to the organization 
of its own work, and for the purpose of 
raising the power of assistants hold- 
ing minor positions in it. 

Note-taking, library hand, book num- 
bers, the elements of classification and 
cataloging, use of reference books, li- 
brary rules and regulations, conduct of 
school traveling libraries, routine in 
loan, bindery, and inventory accounts 
and accession work, were the subjects 
in which instruction and practice were 
given. 

The training extended over a period 
of two years. For the details concern- 
ing the constitution of this class, the 
compensation, appointment, and the 
general results of the venture, reference 
is made to the annual] report of the 
Dayton public library for 1896-97, and 
its forthcoming one for 1897-98. 

The reasons for elementary training 
for library assistants are found in ne- 
cessity, the one inclusive reason and 
emphatic necessity being economy and 
effectiveness in library administration. 
The fact that a public institution is ex- 
pected to draw the larger part of its 
working force from the community 
which supports it, the fact that such 
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help is for the most part untrained in 
library method, and the fact that skilled 
intelligence alone can construct, use, 
and preserve the records whereby a li- 
brary becomes an instrument for the 
distribution of books, and is at the same 
time able to identify and locate each 
item of library property, force to an 
issue the problem of better training for 
the library assistant. Responding to 
these facts is the one that there are 
now trained specialists in library econ- 
omy ready to do effective work and to 
impart method. 

Lack of education, want of knowl- 
edge in classification, or of the con- 
struction of the catalog, are a great 
handicap to the usefulness of any as- 
sistant. They make him, if not an ab- 
solute obstruction in the way of the 
searcher, to whom he gives wrong or 
misleading information, at least a slow 
and indifferent helper. He works hard, 
perhaps, but blindly, and too often the 
not knowing how to work discourages 
and deadens his effort, so that it drags 
and finally fails altogether. 

Given desire upon his part for train- 
ing, and confidence in his ability to 
profit by it, the aim of the instructors 
must be for correct form according to 
a definitely stated standard of thor- 
oughness, accuracy, and speed. It is 
standard which must be enforced, for 
it is exactly here that the locally 
trained assistant has been most neg- 
lected, and here, too, is precisely where 
great waste, and oftentimes serious 
friction, arises in the administration, in- 
volving not only loss of library time 
through faulty method, but waste of 
actual energy and library material. A 
vague dissatisfaction arising from une- 
qual distribution of burdens among the 
capable and the less capable will poison 
the atmosphere of the library, the un- 
systematic, or showy, blustering worker 
being even less content than the one 
who carries forward the routine and 
bears the brunt as best he may. 

Instruction by class training has spe- 
cific advantages. It is systematic, it is 
purposeful, it is uniform, it is limited. 
It substitutes tangible results, as evi- 
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denced by class work, in the place of 
mere opinionof the executive in judging 
of an assistant’s abilities. It furnishes 
a basis for intelligent selection and 
comparison of the capacities of several 
assistants for a variety of work, and it 
faces the worker with something defi- 
nite to do according to a definite way 
of doing. The drones and the unfit do 
not find such an atmosphere congenial, 
and the’library service becomes to a 
certain extent self-adjusting. If made 
the prime qualification for appoint- 
ment, it relieves the administration of 
much embarrassment from pressure of 
political and social influence in the se- 
lection of assistants. 

Thus, too, is furnished under existing 
conditions, a body of workers prepared 
to receive and to follow the more 
highly trained directors, to relieve them 
of burdensome detail, and to further in 
an economic manner the library’s per- 
manent working resources. 

Miss Doren’s paper was followed by 
a discussion of the question, Is there a 
demand for the summer school, and 
the best plan for its work. 

Miss Stanley presented some reasons 
why summer schools are necessary. 
Because of the low wages paid libra- 
rians of small libraries, because of en- 
trance examinations, expense entailed, 
and time required for the regular school 
it seems necessary to provide some 
source of secondary training, but it is 
well to discourage the quick method 
ideas which prevail regarding the sum- 
mer school. The idea should be held 
in plain view that their chief purpose 
for librarians is to make more skillful 
those workers already in the field. 

Mr Fletcher called attention to the 
state of the program, on which was so 
large a repetition of the same names 
down for discussion, saying it brought 
to his mind the poem beginning: 

Oh I ama cook and a captain bold; 
And the mate of the Nancy brig; 

And a bo’s'n tight, and a midsbip mite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 

With regard to the question under 
discussion he thought both classes of 
schools were here to stay, and there 
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was no point in questioning the good 
of them. More classes are still coming. 
Librarians need give thought to but the 
one idea—make all of them better. 

Mr Berry said all librarians are not 
born, some are made. The question is, 
How can it best be done? None but the 
large and central schools can do the 
work well; equipment, teachers, etc., 
can only be found there. Small libra- 
ries can train students to do the work 
as they do it, but this is not education. 
Wrong has been done when a student 
is led to take a course not prepared 
to fit him to compete with the best in 
the market. Better than tolerably good 
work is now demanded. 

Miss Wallace in the course of some 
very amusing remarks gave several 
good reasons for the existence of both 
central and summer schools. There 
are librarians who, without technical 
training, are able by executive ability 
and good common sense to make the 
library the center of the literary activ- 
ity of their community. To such an 
one the summer school is all that is 
necessary 

This discussion was followed by a 
paper by Edith E. Clarke on The li- 
brary of the library school an index of 
its work. The library should be rec- 
ognized as acontrolling factor in the 
quality of training which a library 
school bestows,-and which must, other 
things being equal, result in a differ- 
entiation in the preparation of its grad- 
uates for library work, or in a prepara- 
tion for different grades of work. 

Mr Dewey said that the subject of 
training was the most important topic 
before modern librarians. The great 
work of the civil war, with three excep- 
tions, was done by men trained at West 
Point. 

Mrs Fairchild said that the training 
schools had done more than to improve 
the quality of the technical work of 
the library. Everyone in the library 
service who takes library training 
comes to have a larger knowledge and 
love of books, and the best work will 
not be done until everyone, from the 
head of the library down, has that love 
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and knowledge of books which will in- 
spire others to the same love. 

Mr Elmendorf, while paying a tribute 
to the larger training schools, still 
thought the technical training must be 
given in libraries in a small way, since 
it was not possible for all the assistants 
to have the advantage of library school 
training. 

This closed the discussion on Tues- 
day. 

The session on Wednesday morning 
opened with a discussion of the Rela- 
tion of the Library of Congress and the 
office of documents to the libraries of 
the country. 

Mr Hutcheson, superintendent of the 
reading room of the Library of Congress, 
said that his own opinion, which was 
the opinion generally held in the li- 
brary, led him to say that it was inex- 
pedient to press the resolutions pro- 
posed by the committee regarding these 
two institutions at this time. The li- 
brary was very deeply engaged at pres- 
ent in putting the vast collections in 
the library in such shape as to be avail- 
able to the public, and any movement 
to call off the energies of the library 
from this task would be inexpedient. 

L.C. Ferrell, superintendent of docu- 
ments, thought it would be advanta- 
geous to postpone the transfer of the 
office of documents to the Congressional 
library; he has in mind several changes 
with regard to the printing of a docu- 
ment catalog which he would like to 
take up first. He wished to have the 
Jaw amended to print biannually instead 
of annually; also to print a monthly 
catalog which can be consolidated at 
the end of acongress. He recognized 
the controlling interest of the Libsary 
association in the printing and distri- 
bution of public documents, and for 
that reason he wished to have the co- 
operation of the association. 

The resolution urging upon Congress 
the passage of the bill providing for 
improvement in methods of issuing 
government documents was carried. 

On motion of Mr Bowker, the second 
resolution, concerning the Library of 
Congress was referred to the council. 


The third resolution, concerning the 
state publications, was also, on motion 
of Mr Bowker, adopted. 

Mr Bowker also reported that the 
committee on public documents meant 
to indicate, through its report, that it 
could not support the proposition re- 
garding additional copyright deposi- 
tories. 

Dr Wire next presented the final re- 
port of the Poole memorial committee. 
The report was accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged. 

Mr Dana, chairman of committee on 
codperation with the N. E. A., said the 
committee had nothing to report, but 
read instead the report which the li- 
brary department of the N. E. A. would 
present at its meeting on the Relation 
of libraries and schools. 

On motion of Mr Fletcher, this pro- 
posed action of the library section re- 
ceived the hearty indorsement of the 
At. K. 

The subject of library instruction by 
correspondence, or through library ex- 
tension teaching, was next taken up. 
In answer to the question as to whether 
anyone could report library instruc- 
tion by correspondence, Mr Berry told 
of his work among the branches of the 
Y. M. C. A. library of New York in 
giving a course of instruction by corre- 
spondence as to the principal steps by 
which the books might be made useful 
to the members. In many cases, though, 
it seemed so hard to cover the subject 
by correspondence that a visit had 
been necessary. 

Mr Dewey said that some years ago 
the question came up in the Albany 
school, and it was decided that it was 
practicable to do good work by corre- 
spondence, although up to the present 
time not much work had been done 
along that line. It was voted recently, 
however, to employ in the Albany 
school, an instructor whose whole tinte 
should be given to correspondence 
teaching. 

Miss Ahern told of an instance where 
a young lady had taken a correspond- 
ence course from a teacher in one of 
the principal library schools, being pre- 
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vented by a physical affliction from at- 
tending the lectures given. She had 
successfully utilized the knowledge 
gained in this correspondence course, 
and had lately completed the classifica- 
tion, the shelf list, and was doing cer- 
tain work on the catalog for a small 
western library, doing all the work 
through correspondence. The librarian 
of the library reported that the plan 
was working admirably, and no diffi- 
culties had been found yet arising from 
the work done by correspondence. 

Katharine L. Sharp then gave an 
extended account of the work done in 
library economy through university 
extension methods by the University 
of Chicago. 

The subject of library institutes was 
then taken up. Mr Dewey said that it 
was possible that the time had come 
when there should be organized a sys- 
tem of library institutes, taking in the 
librarians of a section of the state so 
that no one would have to travel more 
than three hours, and keeping them to- 
gether for a few days with competent 
leaders, doing for the librarians what 
has been so successfully done in many 
states for the teachers. , 

Miss Browning told of the experi- 
ment so successfully tried in Indiana 
in 1896. Miss Ahern, as secretary of 
the association, arranged a library in- 
stitute lasting several days, where a 
course of lectures on technical library 
matters was given by Miss Marvin, of 
the Armour institute, and it was the 
judgment of all who attended that never 
had so large and successful a meeting 
of the librarians of Indiana been heid. 

Miss Stearns, of Wisconsin, gave an 
account of the very interesting meet- 
ings held in that state in connection 
with the traveling library work. This 
was followed by a paper by Elizabeth 
L. Foote, from the New York public li- 
brary, on Instruction of the local libra- 
rian by the organizer. This paper will 
be found elsewhere in these pages. 

The association next had the pleasure 
of listening to Dr John H. Vincent, 
chancellor of Chautauqua university, 
who gave a very earnest and eloquent 
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address on the meaning of Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua is a lite, the growth of 
an idea, providing for innocent, refin- 
ing, stimulating occupation in literature, 
science, art, and the higher forms of 
social life. It does not distinguish be- 
tween things secular and things sacred. 
All things are sacred to a genuine soul 
whose purpose is high, unselfish and 
divine. Chautauqua stands for the 
culture of people of all classes; for peo- 
ple who have had opportunity, and for 
people who lack opportunity. Chau- 
tauqua believes all classes of people 
ought to be educated. Every man, 
whatever his calling, needs, as a man, 
a college education, and Chautauqua 
stands for the college education to- 
ward which every man may aim. It 
is not a substitute for college, it does 
not guarantee thorough education. It 
lifts people up into a higher atmos- 
phere and gives them more and larger 
self-respect. Chautauqua rejects the 
idea that all the possibilities of life lie 
in the years between 20and 25. Chau- 
tauqua says it is never too late to acquire 
a fondness for good reading, or better 
things by which the horizon may be 
broadened and life ennobled. Chau- 
tauqua stands for the appreciation, cir- 
culation, and right use of books among 
the people, the multiplication of pri- 
vate libraries, and the increase of in- 
terest in these things. It stands for 
th® critical, scientific, literary, ethical, 
and devotional study of the Scriptures; 
for whatever may be the theory of 
different churches or bodies about the 
teaching of the Book, yet knowledge of 
the Bible and recognition of the funda- 
mental, ethical principles of it, lie at 
the basis of the civilization we repre- 
sent. Bishop Vincent said he detested 
all narrowness and bigotry in politics 
and religion. At Chautauqua the re- 
ligious element is always recognized, 
and denominationalism encouraged. 
Political parties are good things be- 
cause they compel definition. You can- 
not have definition without discussion. 
Having definition and discussion, we 
must have division, and with definition, 
discussion, and division, we must have 
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practical experimentation. Through 
experimentation in society, in politics, 
and in religion, we arrive at an ultimate 
which embraces all that is highest and 
best. 

The regular program was then con- 
tinued. G. T. Little, of Bowdoin col- 
lege, gave an interesting paper on spe- 
cial training for college libraries. 

The speaker held that college libra- 
rians should aim to develop, first, the 
receptive, and, second, the inventive 
cast of mind; illustrated each point by 
examples; and in closing maintained 
that the accomplishment of this de- 
pended largely upon association and 
experience rather than direct instruc- 
tion. 

This was followed by a paper on 
Special training for children’s libraries, 
by Anna C. Moore. This paper will be 
given in full in a future number of Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES. 

Mr Crunden, on the same subject, 
said that the foundations for success in 
children’s work consist of innate quali- 
ties intellectual and temperamental. 
The children’s librarian should always 
be a woman, possessing certain added 
qualities. She should possess a sym- 
pathetic nature, a winning personality, 
a proper amount of personal dignity, a 
love for children that overlooks all lack 
of attractiveness or cleanliness, and 
overcomes all shrinking born of dainty 
refinement, and that sees in the dirtiest, 
most uncouth child the possibility of a 
useful, even a noble man or woman. 
Her education should be a liberal one, 
and of a kind to give her a wide inter- 
est in various fields of science, and 
some exact knowledge in each. She 
should have an intimate acquaintance 
with the best literature, as the founda- 
tion of a correct literary taste and 
source of a broad culture. She should 
acquire a direct personal knowledge of 
books likely to be suitable for children. 
She should not rely on the reputation 
of books, which are often misleading, 
but she should know what books to 
recommend for each particular case. 
As a special preparation desirable, 
though not essential, she should have 
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a short experience as a teacher. It is 
through the teachers that her largest 
influence must be exerted, and her own 
experience in this capacity will give 
her the teacher’s point of view. The 
strongest argument as to the practica- 
bility of a thing is that you have done 
it yourself. 

Mrs M. A. Saunders then gave a very 
interesting account of the preliminary 
work in organizing a library league 
among the children in Pawtucket. 

The subject of Apprenticeship as a 
means of library training was next dis- 
cussed. Mr Fletcher said that on the 
face of it apprenticeship has a great 
superiority in that it is practical. It 
generally involves what is called ‘“be- 
ginning at the bottom of the ladder,” 
and going over all the rounds. There 
is truth in this, but there is also much 
truth on the other side. But if the 
time spent on the repetitious perform- 
ance of tasks, after they have lost their 
education value, could be devoted to 
study, it would count for much more as 
a preparation for future work. While 
apprenticeship offers the only means 
for training to very many, there cannot 
be more reason for commending the 
apprentice system as superior in library 
work than in other occupations. In 
this, as in other lines, the best general 
training available goes hand in hand 
with the best technical training. 

Mr Thwaite said thatany discussion of 
the apprentice system involved a con 
sideration of the merits and demerits 
of the library training school. These 
were obvious. The school gave to the 
pupil the advantage of personal, inspir- 
ing contact with competent teachers, 
and pushed her along the road to 
knowledge as fast as she had acquired 
a certain facility in the details of the 
art. Theapprentice, on the other hand, 
often being kept at details long after 
they had been mastered, made slow 
progress, though that progress was apt 
tu be satisfactory in the matter of thor- 
oughness. The training school pupil, 
however, was apt to be warped by the 
fads of the often impractical instructor, 
and had to spend two or three disillu- 
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sionizing years after graduation in un- 
learning many things. The speaker 
urged a combination of the two sys- 
tems, as is done by the best medical 
and legal students, first spending a 
year, without pay, in some live library, 
and devoting all her vacations to sim- 
ilar unpaid work, thus acquiring prac- 
tical ideas and correcting and applying 
the theories acquired in the training 
school.* A young librarian, after such 
a course, combining apprenticeship 
with training school methods, will soon 
become a practical librarian, the period 
of disillusionizing being reduced to a 
minimum. 

Hannah P. James next read a paper 
on The need of apprenticeship for stu- 
dents. Miss James has promised this 
paper for publication in Pusiic LiBrRa- 
RIES. It was followed by a_ paper 
written by Mrs Speck, of St. Louis, on 
Technical training and the personal 
element in library work. 

In public library work personal ele- 
ment is a great factor. Human beings 
want sympathy and interest, and no 
matter what else we possess as aids, 
personal contact is most relied on and 
appreciated. More than card catalogs, 
typewriters, and rubber stamps is re- 
quired to reach the people and make 
them feel that the library belongs to 
them, and that its books are ever ready 
for their use; this more is the sym- 
pathy given by one who truly takes an 
interest in the people, who courteously 
talks to them and counsels them ac- 
cording to their individual case. 

This closed the third session. The 
afternoon session was opened with a 
paper by.C. A. Cutter, on the Need of 
apprenticeship for students, in which 
he outlined the steps which lead to 
what he termed a library council among 
the employes of his library, which four 
years ago he entered with bare walls 
and empty shelves, and which had 
gradually grown at the rate of about 
20,000v. a year, employing at present 
seven assistants, all of whom entered 
wholly untrained and without library 
experience. 

M.S. R. James next read a paper on 
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Assistants’ associations and clubs for 
self-improvement. This paper dealt en- 
tirely with this work as carried on in 
England. It presented a very interest- 
ing review of its development, and the 
paper will appear in full in a future 
number of PusLic LiBRARIES. 

Mr Brett next talked on the subject 
of Library examination and credentials, 
in which he advocated an examining 
board before which those who desire 
to do library work shall present them- 
selves for examination, receiving a cer- 
tificate which shall be current in any 
part of the country. 

Mr Dewey followed along the same 
line, emphasizing the need for sucha 
movement, and citing in evidence the 
other professions in which the workers 
are required to follow a certain course 
of study fora prescribed time, and pass 
an examination creditably before be- 
ginning their practical work. Mr Dewey 
at the close of his remarks made a mo- 
tion, which was carried, that the execu- 
tive board be requested to formulate a 
plan looking to a system of library ex- 
aminations and credentials. 

Gardner M. Jones then read a paper 
on Library periodicals, giving the list 
of those which have been pub'ished 
and the scope of some of them. He 
advised every library to consider the 
three American periodicals a necessary 
part of its working equipment; to sub- 
scribe for the current, and as soon as 
its means allow, to fill up back sets. 

A very effective and valuable ad- 
dress on this subject was next given by 
Tessa L. Kelso. She considers the an- 
nual reports of the libraries of the 
country as library periodicals, and urged 
upon the librarians that these be pre- 
pared more carefully regarding their 
literary value. The whole note of li- 
brary reports as now issued is thor- 
oughly mechanical and statistical. The 
work which libraries do for clubs and 
other associations should be set forth 
in a way that will show the intellectual 
forces at work in the community, and 
what they are accomplishing. Miss 
Kelso thought the library reports made 
dismal reading unless one wants to 
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know that the fiction per cent is one- 
tenth less than last year, or that the 
circulation has reached such a figure. 
Yet underneath this are the real forces 
of character-making that are reflected 
in the library and unnoticed. It ought 
to be that each annual library report 
should be well worth reading not only 
by every member of the profession but 
by others. 

Miss Hewins said librarians are not 
entirely responsible for their reports. 
Many librarians spend time and 
strength trying to make the report in- 
teresting and helpful. The trustees 
then work over these reports, leave a 
few statistics, a page or two of gener- 
alities, and print the remainder as the 
library report. Miss Ahern, editor of 
Pusiic LiprarIEs, said she was glad to 
learn where the responsibility rested 
for the large number of uninteresting 
reports which are sent out. PuBLic 
LiBRARIES has in it a department in 
which it is aimed to furnish interesting, 
helpful, though concise accounts of the 
work done by various libraries in the 
different communities all over the coun- 
try. Librarians are constantly urged 
and earnestly requested to forward to 
this department whatever reports are 
issued, and particularly any account of 
special work that is carried on in their 
institutions. A great many very good 
answers to this request are sent in, but 
there is a large amount that is made up 
of meaningless figures and dry statis- 
tics. PuBLic LIBRARIES is often called 
to task for not printing news of certain 
libraries. Sometimes it is impossible 
to put in all the good things that are 
sent for lack of space, but the most 
complaint comes from those who send 
in these dry statistics, that the news of 
their library has not been printed. 
Miss Ahern asked as a special favor, 
which would be deeply appreciated, 
that the librarians prepare a live epit- 
ome of these reports, and send it in to 
Pusiic Lipraries before the actual re- 
port reaches the hands of the destroy- 
ing trustees. Even where the report 
has not been tampered with by the 
trustees, such an epitome from those 
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libraries which print most excellent re- 
ports would insure the publication of 
the particular points which the libra- 
rian wishes to place before the public, 
as is not the case sometimes when it is 
left to the editor to select the various 
points from a very large number of re- 
ports which must be gone over every 
month. 

Miss Haines, of the Library journal, 
said that she had had no such trouble 
as this with regard to reports sent to 
the Library journal. She had found 
them exceedingly interesting and help- 
tul. In fact she thought the majority 
of library reports contained the best 
information concerning libraries to be 
found anywhere outside of the Library 
journal. Librarians would find all this 
information carefully edited and set 
out in the Library journal, and if they 
would read this periodical they would 
find it a sure means of keeping informed 
as to what was going on in the library 
world. 

Mr Crunden had found the difficulty 
to be as stated by Miss Hewins. Asa 
rule, library reports are interesting in- 
versely to the proportion of the share 
the trustees have in making them. It 
would be a good thing if the libraries 
would send promptly to the Library 
journal and Pusric Lisraries their re- 
ports for the calendar year. Many 
times reports are issued so late that 
their usefulness is injured; oftentimes 
reports are not printed for more thana 
year after they are presented to the 
trustees. Other reports are also issued 
late, long after one desires to know 
what they contain. It would bean ex- 
ceedingly helpful thing if the librarians 
would send to the library periodicals 
short reports as soon as they are com- 
pleted without waiting for the order to 
print. 

Miss Haines, of the Library journal, 
said that generally reports were sent 
promptly to that periodical, but the li- 
brarians were not informed about them 
because they did not read them. If 
they would carefully read the pages of 
the Library journal they would find 
these reports given in an interesting 
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way, and many other helpful things as 
well. 

This discussion was followed by a 
paper by G. M. Jones, on State and 
other local clubs and meetings, in which 
he emphasized the need and value of 
such organizations. It is impossible to 
hold national meetings oftener than 
once a year. Local associations make 
it possible to meet more often, and to 
form closer affiliations. They reach li- 
brary assistants and librarians of small 
libraries who cannot afford to attend 
national meetings. They afford an op- 
portunity for the discussion and solu- 
tion of local problems, and often bring 
out helpful suggestions from those who 
would not take part ina larger meeting 
of strangers. Local associations should 
make their constitutions brief and with- 
out too many restrictions. The execu- 
tive committee should be small and 
should have full power to do everything 
except to run the association into debt. 
The annual fee should be small, and 
the programs should not be so full as 
to prevent full discussion. One topic 
well talked out is better than five with- 
out discussion. There should be plenty 
of time for social intercourse. There 
cannot be too many library associa- 
tions. 

Mr Tillinghast discussed the field of 
work of state and local clubs. He said: 

The rapid increase in the number of 
libraries, and the growth of interest in 
their better administration fostered by 
the A. L.A, created a need for further 
organization of local workers, hence 
the institution of numerous state asso- 
ciations. The process, however, has 
gone and will yet go further. There 
are several city clubs, and clubs having 
portions of a state for their fields, and 
others will be established. As the state 
associations are not rivals but feeders 
and agents of the A. L.A., even though 
not regularly connected with it, so wiil 
these smaller clubs be much less likely 
to detract from the power or dignity 
of the state clubs than to bring them 
new members, furnish them new topics 
for discussion, and open to them new 
channels for usefulness. In time, doubt- 
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less, all library organizations of the 
country will be welded into a more 
efficient tool through some form of 
affiliation. 

The work to be done by organiza- 
tion is partly the work of self-improve- 
ment and partly the work of creating 
an interest in library affairs and in their 
better administration where such inter- 
est does not exist—missionary work, in 
short. Of the methods in use the meet- 
ing is the most valuable because it ex- 
tends personal acquaintance, secures 
exchange of experience, and fosters 
enthusiasm. In local associations the 
annual dues are made small, partly to 
offset the cost of attending meetings; 
but it is very important that care 
should be taken to serve all parts of 
the territory as fairly as possible. Yet 
members must not forget that the mis- 
sionary side of our work may require 
sacrifices. In many cases the estab- 
lishment of subordinate clubs will be 
found the best method of meeting geo- 
graphical difficulties. Thus in Massa- 
chusetts there has just been formed a 
club for the western part of the state 
and another for the region between the 
Connecticut river and Worcester, in 
neither of which sections has the state 
club ever had many members. 

It is well for successive executive 
boards to arrange the subjects for meet- 
ings on some definite plan for covering 
the field of library work on its techni- 
cal, historical, intellectual, and moral 
sides, with due consideration for the 
different tastes of members as regards 
discussions, set papers, addresses, etc. 

The holding of annual meetings de- 
voted to giving elementary instruction 
in administration may do much good, 
both directly and indirectly by implant- 
ing a desire for further instruction. 

Opportunities for social intercourse 
should be carefully provided at meet- 
ings, and means taken to see that all 
who come as strangers should have 
friendly greeting and make acquaint- 
ances. All sections of the public likely 
to be interested in the subjects dis- 
cussed should be given the chance to 
attend. 
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While the meeting is the chief and 
the most economical method of club 
work, every effort should be made to 
devise and utilize other means, and 
club officers will do well to keepa care- 
ful watch upon the proceedings of other 
associations for suggestions. It should 
be recognized that much can be done 
by the executive board, or by special 
committees acting apart from the body 
of the club, in influencing public opin- 
ion,.carrying aid to remote communi- 
ties, etc. 

Not many local societies have at- 
tempted regular publication owing to 
their small means; but the method is, 
doubtless, of value where it can be 
adopted, and deserves careful consid- 
eration. Circulation of printed mate- 
rial obtained from the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing section of other sources might 
be attempted with benefit. 

We must be ready to take all suitable 
chances for advancing the cause, and 
must not fail to secure the aid of the 
press, of public authorities, of private 
organizations, and of private individu- 
als who may have an intelligent inter- 
est in the work combined with larger 
means or freer disposal of their time 
than often falls to the lot of librarians. 

Instruction of readers in use of libra- 
ries was discussed by a number. In 
opening the subject, Geo. T. Little in- 
troduced the description of a brief 
course in the bibliography of New Eng- 
land genealogy by a humorous allusion 
to the perplexing questions respecting 
their ancestry often put to librarians 
by would-be members of patriotic so- 
cieties. The names and residences of 
the two grandfathers of a New Eng- 
lander having been given, he showed 
how often, by the use of the last edi- 
tion of the Index to American geneal- 
ogies, it was possible to trace several, 
if not all, of the lines of ascent, provided 
the library was well equipped with local 
histories and genealogies. For the ba- 
sis of such a collection he cited Sav- 
age’s Genealogical dictionary, and a 
complete set of the New England His- 
torical and genealogical register, about 
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to be made doubly valuable by an in- 
dex to the first fifty volumes. 

For use in finding offices held, and the 
military services of one’s ancestors, 
prominence was given to the four fol- 
lowing works: Whitmore’s Massachu- 
setts civil list for 1630-1774, Bodge’s 
soldiers in King Philip’s war, Massa- 
chusetts’ soldiers and sailors of the 
Revolutionary war, Provincial and state 
papers of New Hampshire, particularly 
the four volumes containing the revo- 
lutionary rolls. 

J. F. Davies followed with the topic 
of Special bibliographic courses in col- 
legesand libraries. Mr Davies thought 
the topic should have included the 
word schools. 

The ignorance of the use of libraries 
found in any community in this coun- 
try is something appalling. A teacher 
in an excellent high school told him 
that there were students in his school 
who did not know how to look up a 
word in the dictionary. A _ library 
should make its public appliances as 
simple and easy to use as circumstances 
will allow. Every assistant should be 
thoroughly posted in the use of cata- 
logs, what is contained in each refer- 
ence book, and what reference books 
are best for special copies. In working 
with schools it is better to interest and 
instruct the teachers and let the teach- 
er instruct the pupils, she knows them 
better. 

Mr Gould, of McGill university at 
Toronto, gave an outline of the course 
in bibliography given by him in that 
institution. This was followed by a 
paper on the Use and abuse of aid in 
research, by Charles Davidson, in- 
spector of the University of New York. 

The value of a library to the general 
reader is one thing, to the special stu- 
dent quite another. The general reader 
seeks in an author or a book a master 
whose thoughts he may assimilate, 
whose words he may appropriate some- 
times as his own. His needs the libra- 
rian can satisfy by placing in his hands 
an authority upon his subject. 

It is not so with the special student, 
the investigator. He is a freeman in 
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the domain of letters, and quite as often 
appears in the guise of an artisan who 
wishes to do a little thinking for him- 
self, or a school teacher who no longer 
accepts the text-books without ques- 
tion, as in that of the college student. 

What can the general librarian do for 
this inquirer atter truth? What are 
his needs? 

1) He wishes the authorities; not one 
author, which suffices for the general 
reader, but several, that he may com- 
pare and digest. 

2) He wishes the full bibliography of 
his subject, the solid pieces of work 
and the fugitive articles as well, the 
direct discussions and the suggestive 
side-lights afforded by parallel investi- 
gation. 

Now if he chances to live ina village 
this task is a hopeless one for the vil- 
lage librarian, unless she has corre- 
spondents in large libraries upon whom 
she may call. I believe there should 
be such connection among librarians, 
that any student of a narrowly limited 
subject may receive a full bibliography 
of his subject from his librarian even 
though he lives in a hamlet remote 
from the centers of thought. To this 
should be added such .freedom of ex- 
change among libraries that his libra- 
rian can place under his eye at reason- 
able expense any book that he may 
need. 

Furthermore, this information must 
surely include the latest word on the 
subject. The student may feel confi- 
dent that the references in his founda- 
tion works will lead him to all that is 
earlier, till the genesis, development, 
and environment of his theme lie open 
before him, but he is never free from 
the haunting fear that there is some- 
thing later that will render his toil fu- 
tile. It is especially important that the 
last word in magazine or book should 
be known to him. 

If the general librarian can supply 
the staple works, and the full bibliog- 
raphy, including the latest word, his 
duty is done and well done. The stu- 
dent, however, wishes more aid. He 
wishes a graded bibliography. Three- 
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fourths of what is written is one echo. 
A nemesis ever dogs the steps of the 
retailer of truth. He cannot tell the 
whole truth if he would. The lights 
and shades, the point of view, will not 
be those of the discoverer himself. The 
student’s time is short, he wishes the 
sources of thought, particularly is this 
true in the serious study of literature’ 
where a dozen resay the thought of one. 

! do not believe that the general li- 
brarian can grade this bibliography for 
the student. Lists of best books may 
be serviceable to the general reader, 
but I am persuaded that they are a 
snare for the special student. Hitherto 
this field has been the peculiar prov- 
ince of the university professor, who 
naturally feels that his students have 
first claim upon his services. Now that 
great libraries are placing specialists 
in charge of departments, it would seem 
that these might supply for all libraries 
graded bibliographies covering limited 
fields, and such as a scholar might trust. 
Perhaps in no other field have so many 
attempts in special bibliographies been 
made as in the study of literature, yet 
with few exceptions these are wholly 
disappointing to the serious student, 
because they have been made by those 
who have not worked through the sub- 
ject. 

The general librarian has so lately 
become a purveyor of information, as 
well as custodian of books, that he does 
not always recognize the limits of his 
possibilities. I would we might burn 
as rubbish half the bibliographies for 
the study of Dickens, of Pope, and the 
TESt. 

I have said nothing of the greatest 
temptation that besets the librarian. 

Our country is full of clubs. Each 
club is the center of light and leading. 
The members throng the libraries. 
They do not wish an abstract of the 
opinions of this or that author. They 
wish the truth of the matter and expect 
the librarian to state it. The compli- 
ment to one’s superior intelligence con- 
veyed in such an inquiry is subtle. The 
superior contempt that will reward a 
confession of incompetency is hard to 
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endure. Who can wonder if the libra- 
rian now and then yields to temptation 
and speaks with an authority that would 
make a specialist shudder. 

I leave it to your consciences. Should 
we not set our faces as flint against the 
assumption of hard-won knowledge, and 
by example and precept inculcate sin- 
cerity in literary matters as in life. 

The discussion of Instruction in use 
of reference books and libraries was 
opened by S. H. Berry, who spoke of 
the work in elementary schools. While 
impressed with the importance of the 
use of such instruction in colleges, this 
work, like others of great importance, 
should start from the bottom and work 
upwards. Larger results will be at- 
tained if the primary grades in the pub- 
lic schools shall begin the work, for 
the younger students having learned the 
value of such assistance will expect 
and demand it all the way up to the 
institutions of higher education, where 
there should be maintained a profes- 
sorship of books and reading. Libra- 
rians should demonstrate before schools 
and bodies of teachers the value of this 
work. 

A report on the work in normal 
schools, by Miss Moore, of Plainfield, 
N. J., was accepted without reading. 

Anne S. Ames, of Washington, gave 
a very interesting account of the work 
done and the results accomplished by 
the course in the use of reference books 
and libraries, as given in Mt Vernon 
seminary in Washington city. This 
was one of the best papers of the entire 
meeting, and Pusiic Lipraries will 
have further discussion of it later on. 
Miss Rathbone, of Pratt institute, gave 
the result of an investigation as to 
whether high schools were training 
their students in the use of bibliographic 
tools. A list of questions was sent to 
about 40 of the leading high schools of 
the country asking as to their library 
facilities, whether they gave instruction 
in the use of reference books, how far 
the library was used as a laboratory, 
with what studies such work was carried 
on, and by whom such instruction was 
given. Replies were received from 30 
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high schools, which showed that such 
work had been done, and the subject 
was one of interest on which much 
thought had been expended. Miss 
Rathbone also gave a very interesting 
account of the valuable work that is 
done in Pratt institute high school, in 
training the students in the use of 
books. 

Geo. T. Little spoke on the work that 
is done in the instruction in the use of 
books in colleges. He said college li- 
brarians have an advantage in the num- 
ber of experts in the faculty who are 
interested in the proper use of the li- 
brary by students. He then outlined 
a course, which, if followed, would not 
only introduce students to the best 
known reference books, but gave them 
also a knowledge of others not so fa- 
mous. 

This closed the day’s session. 

There was no session of the general 
association on Thursday morning, the 
time being devoted to meetings of dif- 
ferent sections. The afternoon was 
taken up by the trip to Chautauqua 
and the public meeting in that vast 
and wonderful auditorium. A cordial 
welcome was extended to the librarians 
by Vice-Chancellor Geo. E. Vincent, 
and responded to by President Putnam 
in behalf of the association. After 
some beautiful and inspiring music 
by the famous Chautauqua choir, Dr. 
Richard Green Moulton was introduced 
to the audience. He gave a very able 
and interesting address on the work of 
university extension. After tracing the 
growth of the universities of the world, 
he proceeded to show the value and 
power of university extension systems. 
He included in the work of university 
extension not only the system sent 
out from Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
New York, but the Chautauqua idea, 
literary and scientific clubs to be found 
all over the country, musical associa- 
tions which induct vast audiences into 
good music, providing magnificent pro- 
grams well performed and often re- 
peated. He also included in the idea 
of university extension the art gallery, 
and the system of lectures connected 
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with it, since they educate the specta- 
tors and not the artists. University 
extension sets a stream of education 
throughout the country, and people will 
help themselves according to their own 
desires. Universities proper have for 
their watchword “ concentration.” The 
watchword of this movement is ‘ ex- 
tension.” Thus there are three mean- 
ings to be found in university extension: 
university idea is extended to all 
ranks and conditions of men; it is ex- 
tended to the whole period of life, 
mingling with the other occupations ; 
it extends university methods through 
all the real interests of mankind. The 
very center of university extension, 
around which all the rest might group 
themselves naturally, ought to be the 
library. A city hall stands as a monu- 
ment tothe eye of civic life. The spires 
of the churches are reminders that man 
lives for more worlds than this. The 
library should be the visible reminder 
that man’s life consists of leisure as 
well as work; and while it is the school 
and workshop that prepare man for 
bread winning, it is to the library, and 
institutions of university extension that 
gather around it, that one must turn 
for that culture which should extend 
through all ranks of men and all periods 
of life. 

Barr Ferree read a paper on the 
Brooklyn institute of art and science, 
in which he traced the history of the 
institution, and gave a very interesting 
outline of the work which it is doing in 
its 28 different departments. 

Dr H. M. Leipziger gave an account 
of the free lecture movement in New 
York city, which was extremely inter- 
esting. The audiences reached by these 
lectures are all composed of working 
people. A grand result of these lec- 
ture movements, is a growing element 
in the lower walks of life in New York 
that is looking for intellectual and 
spiritual guidance, that welcomes the 
knowledge of the scientist, is moved 
by the skill of the artist, and inspired 
by all to loftier lives. 

Dr Leipziger was followed by the 
Rev. Jos. H. McMahon, director of the 
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Cathedral free circulating library of New 
York city, who gave avery eloquent ad- 
dress on Yellow journalism and news-- 
paper reading. The newspaper today 
is greatest among all the intellectual 
forces at work, greater than the plat- 
form, greater than the pulpit, and 
greater than any rostrum held by any 
professor in any university in the land. 
Great as are its influences for good, 
there is no influence that can spread so. 
much desolation as a newspaper press 
when that influence is exerted in the 
wrong direction. A librarian has a 
clear and distinct duty in the matter of 
newspaper reading. The people have 
a right to demand that he shail dis- 
charge that trust in accordance with 
what is best and highest in the light of 
human reason, and in the light of that 
human reason an indictment can be 
drawn against yellow journalism on 
artistic, intellectual, and moral grounds.. 

Rev. McMahon was followed by F. M. 
Crunden, with a paper on The endowed 
newspaper as an educational institu- 
tion, in which he advocated the idea 
that if freed from a taint of commer- 
cialism and its influence, by being an 
endowed agency as colleges, schools, 
and libraries are endowed, the news- 
paper might be made a powerful agent 
in broader and higher education. 

The session closed with a few re- 
marks graceful and well timed by Presi- 
dent Putnam. The librarians visited 
the various points of interest on the 
grounds, and a pleasant hour of sight- 
seeing in this remarkable place was 
spent. . 

The evening was devoted to meetings 
of the college and reference and the: 
trustees section. 

The Friday morning session opened 
with a report from the committee on 
library editions of popular books, by 
T.L. Montgomery. The committee re- 
ported that in its opinion some practi- 
cal work should be referred to it, or that 
it be stricken from the list of standing 
committees. The only good of having 
such a committee would be to have 
some one book chosen by the associa- 
tion, for which. subscription be made- 
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by the members for a definite num- 
ber of copies, at a definite price. The 
only effort of this kind made by a 
publisher was the library edition of 
Uncle Tom's cabin, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and it was 
a sad failure, as only four libraries 
bought copies. A useful work might 
be one in forwarding the printing of 
books out of print, but that could only 
be accomplished by subscription. The 
committee does not think that it is 
worth while to maintain a peg to hang 
a few names on, and that something 
definite be put into its hands, or the 
committee be discharged. 

On motion of Hannah P. James, 
and amended by Mr Dewey, the co- 
Operative committee was directed to 
prepare a statement to _ publishers 
pointing out the advantages of adopt- 
ing a smaller size for some of the lar- 
ger periodicals, and that this statement 
be sent to these representative journals, 
including The youth’s companion. 

After several reports by various com- 
mittees, F. A. Hutchins read a very in- 
teresting report on Traveling libraries, 
tracing the movement from its begin- 
ning through its various stages of 
growth, and giving a very interesting 
account of its present ramifications, 
reaching a large part of British Colum- 
bia and United States. Mr Hutchins’ 
address was accompanied by a table 
showing the extent of the traveling 
library work, which was distributed 
among the audience 

R. P. Hayes, of Ohio, outlined the plan 
of the traveling library work, as carried 
on in Ohio. 
appropriation for the commission, nor 
for traveling libraries, and yet under 
the direction of the library commission 
280 traveling libraries were sent out 
during the time from July 1, 1897, to 
July 1, 1898. 

The next paper was by H. M. Utley, 
on Books for the blind. Mr Utley 
spoke of the difficulty in providing 
books for the blind on account of the 
different forms of type used in printing 
the books, but advocated the use of 
the system meeting with most favor 


This state provides no. 
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among the educators of the blind, and 
known as the Braille and the New 
York point. Mr Utley advocated the 
sending of books for the blind to any 
part of the state by mail on application, 
and thought possibly one librarian of 
the state might well supply all the blind 
readers within its borders. 

By request, Mr. Hutcheson, of Wash- 
ington city, gave a very entertaining 
account of the work that is done for 
the blind in the National library; in 
addition to having a collection of books 
printed in all the various methods that 
have been adopted for that purpose, 
arrangements have been made with 
persons who are willing to come to the 
library an hour each day and read to 
the blind. The interest awakened in 
this feature has been so great that 
there is no lack of readers for three 
months ahead at a time. These in- 
clude not only teachers, but distin- 
guished literary men who live in Wash- 
ington, but in passing through the 
city are glad to aid in the work. The 
audiences are not confined to the blind 
alone. 

Dr Steiner gave an account of the 
work as it is carried on in the Enoch 
Pratt library in Baltimore. 

Mrs Fairchild told of the plans 
which are being matured in New York - 
state library for the distribution of 
books for the blind through that insti- 
tution. 

Miss Hewins told of the work as it is 
carried on in the public library at Hart- 
ford. 

Mr Eastman spoke of the work as 
it is done by the New York free circu- 
lating library, where one essential of 
the charging system is a supply of 
shawl straps, in which every person 
who takes a book may carry it away. 

The next paper was by H. M. Utley, 
on Responsibility of librarians for warn- 
ing the public against untrustworthy 
books, in which he set forth the idea 
that it would not be necessary for a li- 
brarian to warn the public against un- 
trustworthy books, for if he looked care- 
fully after the interests of his library 
such books would not appear on his 
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shelves, as he had taken advantage of 
his opportunity to exclude them. 

A paper by J. N. Larned on the same 
subject took much the same opinion. 
The duty of public libraries and libra- 
rians seems to be more to employ their 
utmost influence and effort in eliciting 
and bringing to public knowledge com- 
petent criticism of books, and it is still 
more their duty to avoid the offering of 
untrustwerthy books to their readers. 
A public library has nothing to do with 
such books except to ignore them. 

Mr Dewey thought that the libra- 
rians should be the public advisers in 
regard to books. If the librarian does 
not know more than the average reader 
he is not fit to be librarian. And if he 
is not willing to give such warning 
because someone will criticise, he is 
lacking in the performance of his duty 
to the public. 

Miss Kelso thought the librarian’s 
judgment should be exercised before 
the book is bought, and thus keep the 
book off the library shelves. 

The next discussion was as to the 
desir bility of the library acting as a 
bookstore. The discussion was opened 
by Mr Dewey, who advocated the idea 
that there could be no better expendi- 
ture of public money than paying the 
salary of a librarian and assistants, who 
should in the public library spend time 
in helping to select good books, and 
bend his best thought and energy to 
induce people to own these books. 
This would possibly interfere with the 
legitimate trade of the bookstores, but 
the bookstore in a small town is a thing 
of the past, only the larger towns can 
support them. The bookseller has an 
educational function of the highest or- 
der, and that function should be placed 
under public patronage, and might 
wisely become a part of the duties of 
an expert librarian. The idea of the 
librarian acting as a bookseller was 
earnestly combated by Tessa L. Kelso. 
Librarians should aid in the book 
ownership, but only by raising the ap- 
preciation for good books among the 
people of the town. If, as Mr Dewey 
said, the bookseller and librarian can- 
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not survive in the same town, there is 
something wrong, for there should bea 
place for each. 

W.H. Tillinghast read a paper on 
the encouragement of private book 
buying. Private book buying should 
be encouraged. But one may buy 
books and still be without a library. 
People do not buy books now as they 
did years ago with a deliberate in- 
tention of securing good libraries of 
the best writers. The idea regarding 
books gathered in the public schools, 
cheap products of the press, and other 
things, have destroyed in a large meas- 
ure the pride which formerly made a 
private library desired by many people. 
There should be a movement on the 
part of all those who realize this situa- 
tion to encourage private book buying. 
Librarians particularly should encour- 
age the buying of good books in good 
editions, at a fair price, of regular book- 
sellers for permanent possession. The 
discussion which followed was partici- 
pated in by a number present, and the 
concensus of opinion seemed to point 
to desirability in the increase of book- 
stores as well as libraries. 

Prof. W. G. Ward made a plea for 
the use of pictures as the colleague 
of books. He commended the use of 
traveling collections of pictures, and 
urged that such instruction should ac- 
company them as would lead people to 
see true art lines. 

The afternoon session on Friday 
being the last of the conference, the 
time was taken up in disposing of vari- 
ous matters of business which had ac- 
cumulated, and which came up for dis- 
cussion at this time. 

The larger part of the session on Fri- 
day afternoon was devoted to business 
matters. The first discussion was rela- 
tive to the resolution introduced at 
Philadelphia relating to the enlarge- 
ment of the council. After consider- 
able discussion it was finally carried 
that the resolution be referred to the 
committee which the chair later ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution. The 
chair appointed as a special committee 
on revision of the constitution, F. M. 
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Crunden, W. H. Brett, R. R. Bowker, 
Mary W. Plummer, Thorvald Solberg. 
Later the name of J. C. Dana was sub- 
stituted for that of Mr Brett, who re- 
quested to be relieved from the com- 
mittee. A committee to codperate with 
the Royal society of London in formu- 
lating a plan for an International cata- 
log of scientific literature was also ap- 
pointed, the members of the committee 
being Dr J. S. Billings, Dr Cyrus Adler 
and C. W. Andrew. 

Miss Wallace, of Atlanta, then pre- 
sented in a very graceful and cordial 
way an invitation for the association to 
hold its meeting for 1899 in Atlanta. 
On motion of Mr Dewey the invitation 
was accepted. 

Mr Gould presented a very cordial 
invitation for the association to hold 
its meeting in Montreal in 1goo. 

After the report from the committee 
on resolution, Chancellor Vincent was 
elected an honorary member of the 
American Library Association. 

Mr Gould then presented a paper on 
the Union of medical and public libra- 
ries, in which he indorsed the plan of 
Dr Spivak, of Denver, and the resolu- 
tion was voted by the association in- 
dorsing the formation of a medical 
department in public libraries in co- 
operation with the local medical socie- 
ties. 

Mr Thomson, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented his plan for preparing an index 
to historical fiction, and asked for the 
coéperation of librarians. 

On Friday evening a very interesting 
display of library views. by means of 
lantern slides prepared by W. E: Fos- 
ter, were presented by S.H. Berry. At 
the close the tellers announced the 
election of officers for 1899 as follows: 
President, W. C. Lane; vice-presidents, 
C. W. Andrews, Katharine L. Sharp, 
and John Thomson; secretary, Henry 
J. Carr; treasurer, G. M. Jones; re- 
corder, Helen E Haines. 

On Saturday about 150 of the dele- 
gates spent the day at Niagara Falls, 
and at its close President Putnam, after 
making a few announcements, declared 
the conference of 1898 adjourned. 


Libraries 
Sectional meetings 


There were meetings held of the va- 
rious sections interested in particular 
work: the large library section, the col- 
lege section, the elementary section, 
trustees’ section, state library section, 
and meetings of the students of the va- 
rious library schools. 


The large library section 


W. H. Brett acted as chairman, and 
Dr Steiner as secretary. 

Martin Hensel, of the public school 
library of Columbus, Ohio, read a paper 
on Branch libraries in school buildings, 
giving an account of the work as it is 
carried on in that city. 

Mr Crunden favored the plan, but 
had not received very full codperation 
on the part of the teachers in St Louis. 

Miss Browning found ready coépera- 
tion with the teachers in Indianapolis, 
and told of the success attending the 
5000 books put into the outlying schools 
during last year. 

Ur Leipziger gave an account of the 
plan as it is carried on in New York, 
which provides for the appointment of 
one person in each school who shall 
have a thorough acquaintance with lit- 
erature adapted to the different grades, 
and who shall have the custody of the 
books and the system of selection for 
the children. 

Mr Foster found the teachers of 
Providence ready to codperate, but the 
number of new teachers coming into 
the force each year puts the burden of 
the work on himself. 

Mr Elmendorf said in Buffalo the 
public library had as an experiment 
taken 10 of the schools having school 
libraries, sifted the books, made new 
selections, and placed a model library 
in each of these schools. If the plan 
is successful it is hoped to extend it to 
all of the schools. 

Mr Whelpley spoke of the successful 
work carried on in Cincinnati in select- 
ing books for the library. 

Miss Bishop said there was more de- 
mand for school libraries in Kansas 
City than the library was able to send 
out. 
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The next discussion was on the ques- 
tion as to the ownership of branch li- 
brary buildings. 

The concensus of opinion seemed to 
be that it would be more expedient to 
rent the buildings until the branch li- 
brary proved its permanency. 

The second session was devoted to 
the question of interchangeability of 
books between central and branches. 

A paptr was presented by Mr Bost- 
wick, of New York, on How can cen- 
tral and branch work best be coérdi- 
nated? 

A paper by James Bain on Books in 
branch libraries was presented, in which 
the point was made that the larger per 
cent of the books must be fiction in 
order to meet the demands of the pa- 
trons. The other books should be se- 
lected according to the locality in 
which the branch is located. Periodi- 
cal literature is always in great demand 
at the branches, and no branch library 
should be without a small, well selected 
number of reference books. 

A paper by Miss Countryman on 
How far should a selection of books for 
branches be uniform? brought out the 
fact that it was impossible to make the 
selection uniform for various reasons, 
but the classification should be so 
throughout the central library and its 
branches. 

A discussion on_ telephones in 
branches brought out the decision that 
these instruments are of the greatest 
practical benefit in carrying on the work 
in branch libraries. 

The concensus of opinion of those 
who took part in the discussion of the 
question, Should all cataloging, repair- 
ing, etc., be done at the central library? 
seemed to point to the advantage of 
having all the particular work done at 
the different branches. 

Quite an animated discussion took 
place over the question, When should 
branches be preferred to delivery sta- 
tions? 

It was brought out in the different 
talks that a large number of libraries 
issue books for Sunday-schools as 
branch libraries. 
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College and reference section 

This section held two meetings full 
of interest and well attended by those 
engaged in that work. 

G. W. Harris acted as chairman and 
C. H. Gould as secretary. In the ab- 
sence of Dr Richardson, Mr Fletcher 
read his paper on American libraries 
and the study of ancient manuscript. 

It is not creditable to American li- 
braries that European libraries are 
richer in facsimiles. Mr Friedenwald 
stated that collection of manuscript at 
the National library relates almost en- 
tirely to American history, though they 
try to collect those that are typical of 
calligraphy of all times. It is also the 
intention to collect all catalogs of col- 
lections of manuscript. 

Mr Fletcher spoke of the elaborate 
plans among European libraries for 
lending their manuscript, and that some 
such arrangement should be made be- 
tween the Congressional library and 
other libraries which wish to do bona- 
fide work in calligraphy and paleogra- 
phy. 

G. T. Little read Mr Baker’s paper 
on Relation of departmental libraries 
to the general library. Mr Baker 
thought there would never be very 
many departmental libraries, as few 
universities can afford them. 

A university library should consist 
of, first, a reference collection on open 
shelves restricted from circulation out- 
side the building, and limited in num- 
ber to 5000-10,000 books. The second 
part consists of the general body of 
books arranged and administered for 
circulation and other use. In descrip- 
tive sciences a large collection of books 
are needed. At Harvard the depart- 
mental libraries are largely duplicates 
of works in the main library. The diffi- 
culties in the way of departmental li- 
braries are the purchase and cost of 
administration. At Cornell and Prince- 
ton universities the large bodies of 
books are in the main stacks, with spe- 
cial rooms opening off for particular 
departments. 

Mr Lane said, and the sentiment was 
applauded, that universities should be 
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slow to form departmental libraries un- 
til assured that the books would be as 
safe, as well cared for, and as accessible 
as if in the main library. 

Mr Adler’s paper on the Relation of 
the publishing department to its library, 
satd that college publications lead back 
to first issues of Johns Hopkins in 1876. 
The best use which can be made of the 
matter published is an exchange for 
publications of other colleges, universi- 
ties, and other learned societies. Three- 
fourths of the Smithsonian collection 
has been formed by exchanging publi- 
cations. 

Mr James read a paper on What pro- 
portion of its funds is a college library 
justified in devoting to current peri- 
odicals? Books must besupplemented 
by periodicals. The increased number 
of the latter makes it impossible to take 
all of them, and care must be exercised 
in making judicious selections. His 
subscription list consumes nearly one- 
half his appropriation, and the smaller 
the library the larger the proportion 
of the appropriation should be spent 
for periodicals. 

Mr Root, of Oberlin college, said that 
the professors there were required to 
include their subscription in their book 
appropriation. Constantly changing 
professors keeps list of periodicals 
changing, thus making incomplete sets, 
or else necessitates keeping up the sets 
out of the general library fund. 

Mr Andrews read a paper on the 
Uses made of printed catalog cards for 
articles in current periodicals. 

The conclusion reached pointed to 
the advisability of preparing these cata- 
log cards. Mr Andrews said the real 
question is whether the aid rendered 
the reader is worth the expense. And 
this depends upon whether the aid 
can be readily obtained in other ways. 
While there are other sources for 
tracing information wanted, is it not 
a reasonable undertaking for the library 
to do this work once for all the scholars 
in all the sciences, and still more reason- 
able that 15 or 30 libraries should com- 
bine and divide the labor and the ex- 
pense? 
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At the second session Mr Andrews 
gave a clear account of the plan of the 
Royal society for an International cata- 
log of scientific literature. 

Other subjects discussed in this sec- 
tion were: Dependence of reference 
department on cataloging and classifi- 
cation departments; Classification for 
college library; An inter-library loan 
system and reference work. 

W.C. Lane, C. W. Andrews, and Olive 
Jones were appointed a committee to 
have charge of the work of this section 
for the next year. 

Elementary section 

The meetings under this section were 
neither so extended nor definite in their 
results as the meetings of any of the 
other sections. This was owing perhaps 
to the limited and inopportune time for 
the meetings, and to the lack of prepa- 
ration for the discussion on the part of 
those who attended. 

Trustees’ section 

One of the most interesting section 
meetings was that of the trustees, 
though the trustees were conspicuous 
by their absence. 

Very interesting and lively discus- 
sions were held on the topics, salaries, 
hours, vacations, attendance at library 
conferences, appointment of subordi- 
nates, competitive examinations, and 
selection of books. 

R. G. Thwaites introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 
The trustees’ section of the A. L. A. 
recommends that a circular addressed 
to library trustees shall be issued by 
the A. L. A. before each conference, 
setting forth the advantages of the con- 
ference, inviting the trustees to attend, 
and urging them to send their respec- 
tive librarians, and to grant them the 
time and to pay their expenses. 

State library section of the N. E. A. 

The meeting of the State library 
section was held on Thursday, July 7, 
at 9.30 a. m. Meeting was called to 
order by W. E. Henry, state librarian 
of Indiana. Johnson Brigham, state 
librarian of Iowa, was chosen chairman. 
F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the Wis- 
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at 


consin free 
whose request the meeting had been 
called, then explained the object of 


library commission, 


the section. C. B. Galbraith, state li- 
brarian of Ohio, then spoke on the 
work of the Ohio state library since it 
had come under the jurisdiction of the 
State library commission. Since Au- 
gust I, 1897, 250 traveling libraries had 
been sent out. A grant of an annual 
appropriation of $4,000 has recently 
been made by the state legislature for 
this work. The state library serves 
three purposes—that of a popular, 
reference, and documentary library. 
Martha T. Wheeler, of the State library 
of New York, briefly explained the 
workings of that library, aiming as it 
does to reach all classes through its 
general and reference libraries, trav- 
eling libraries of miscellaneous and 
‘ special collections, and books sent di- 
rectly to individuals. R. G. Thwaites, 
secretary of the State historical so- 
ciety of Wisconsin, then gave a brief 
description of the historical library. 
While it was purely a reference library, 
still books were occasionally sent out, 
such as genealogies and local histories. 
The sentiment of the meeting seemed 
to be toward liberality in the circula- 
tion of books from state libraries. 
Merica Hoagland, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., referred to the efforts being made 
in her state toward the establishment 
of a state library commission. It is 
hoped in this way to remove the office 
of state librarian from political control 
by having the commission elect the 
state librarian to serve during good be- 
havior. Johnson Brigham, state libra- 
rian of Iowa, stated that the office of 
state librarian in his state had passed 
under the control of the judges of the 
supreme court, who were really the li- 
brary commissioners of the state. Mr. 
Brigham askéd for the opinion of the 
audience as to the wisdom of such a 
body acting as such commissioners. 
Miss M. Thayer, assistant state libra- 
rian of Illinois, stated that the secre- 
tary of state was the ex officio state 
librarian in Illinois, it being the custom 
for this officer to appoint someone to 
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serve for him. This arrangement led 
to frequent changes in office. Arthur H. 
Chase, state librarian of New Hamp- 
shire, said that the librarian in his 
state was selected by a state library 
board of three trustees, chosen by the 
governor from the state at large. Mr 
Thwaites then stated that however a 
librarian might be chosen, the collec- 
tion of local histories should be one of 
his cardinal principles. A discussion 
was then entered upon concerning the 
collections of local newspapers. Mr 
Henry, of Indiana, stated that his li- 
brary subscribed to the leading ones of 
the state. J. Wyer, of the New York 
state library, stated that his library 
kept files of about 25 of the lead- 
ing dailies of the state and country; 
but drew the line at yellow journals. 
Mr Thwaites explained that his library 
never paid for a paper, editors having 
been found glad to donate them. His 
library takes 275 of the leading dailies 
of the country and weeklies of the 
state. The numbers of three years of 
the weeklies are bound in one volume, 
and six volumes a year are made from 
the dailies. 

Upon motion, a committee of three, 
consisting of W. E. Henry of Indiana, 
C. B. Galbraith of Ohio, and A. H, Chase 
of New Hampshire, was appointed to 
confer with other state librarians con- 
cerning the better exchange and distri- 
bution and indexing of state documents. 

The suggestion was made that where 
state library commissions do not exist, 
that state librarians incorporate in their 
reports the library history of the state, 
together with the proceedings, in out- 
line, of library meetings, etc , together 
with tabulated statistics concerning 
growth of libraries. 

L. E. Srearns, Secretary. 


Festivities of the A. L. A. 


It is a well-recognized fact that one 
of the most important sides of these 
A. L. A. meetings is that in which is 
brought out the personality of those in 
attendance. This occurs outside of the 
formal and stated meetings, and how- 
ever eloquently one may discourse on 
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technical library subjects, his real self 
is known by the friendly word, the 
hand-clasp, or the courteous speech 
that drops from his lips in social inter- 
course with those present. It is a very 
interesting study to watch the various 
groups and individuals as they appear 
under the different influences. There 
is always present a large number with 
a strong personality and a decided 
manifestation of character along some 
particular line. These things were no 
less in evidence at Lakewood than at 
any of the previous meetings. In fact, 
the panorama of different moods, aspi- 
rations and movements was more va- 
ried than usual, owing to the presence 
of many new people and the return of 
some of those faces which had been 
missing for several years. 

So many different interests were call- 
ing for attention, so many different 
sections were represented, and so many 
different kinds of people were present, 
that the close of each day brought an 
evening like unto another turn of a 
kaleidoscope, where the setting of the 
previous evening was entirely gone, 
and new relations and formations were 
apparent. 

There was no lack of outside enter- 
tainment provided by the indefatigable 
local committee On Tuesday evening 
a theater party of rather mammoth size 
swarmed into the little building at Cel- 
eron, the Coney Island of Chautauqua. 
It was lack of room near the door, of 
course, which sent the staid, middle- 
aged librarians and trustees into the 
front row, while the librarians with 
meager incomes tried to look uncon- 
scious and natural as they sat in the 
boxes to view the wonders of the stage. 
The performance can better be imag- 
ined than described. Some of the libra- 
rians have not yet ceased to wonder 
where the little lady in gray kilts, who 
gave such a fascinating display in clog 
dancing, could possibly have carried 
that long trained satin gown in which 
she reappeared asecond after disappear- 
ing from sight. She could not have put 
it on in the wing or on the wing, there 
wasn’t time. Some of the librarians in 
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the boxes witnessed the transformation 
but are very slow to give upthe informa- 
tion gained from their vantage point of 
view. All were highly entertained by 
what they saw, and various ones were 
heard to regret that they were not so 
agile as the acrobatic brothers that ap- 
peared on the stage, or they might by 
practice drill a library corps, so that 
with a few light springs and steps it 
would be possible to reach the volumes 
wanted from the upper shelf of a ten- 
foot stack. 

The electric fountain display caused 
the librarians from Chicago to sigh 
with regret for the days of the Fair. 
But altogether it was a merry party 
that boarded the steamer at a late hour 
to return to Lakewood. The ride back 
was very enjoyable, songs and stories 
whiled away the moments ina pleasant 
way, though some of the more serious 
minded were thankful to receive in- 
struction as to just what constitutes a 
Ph. D.,and will likely be able to recog- 
nize the species when they see it again. 

On Wednesday evening a very pleas- 
ing occurrence was the reunion of the 
English Trippers at dinner, though for 
want of time much of the program pre- 
pared was omitted, and what was pre- 
sented was eclipsed by the rival party 
from Hoboken who sat at a near table. 

Mr and Mrs Proudfit gave a most 
beautiful garden party on Wednesday 
evening at their home at Shadyside, 
on the banks of Lake Chautauqua ad- 
joining Lakewood. It was the social 
event of the meeting and every prepa- 
ration was made for the thorough 
enjoyment of the visitors. A multitude 
of fairy lanterns extending in every 
direction continued the glowing light 
left by the beautiful sunset, and the 
large grounds presented avery beautiful 
scene in their holiday attire, thronged 
as they were by a largé company of 
handsomely dressed people. Madame 
Cole, who is a personal friend of Mrs 
Proudfit, very kindly sang several selec- 
tions, granting the request to sing as 
a final, Star Spangled Banner, the audi- 
ence joining in the chorus. Delicious 
refreshments were served from the vari- 
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ous booths, and at 10 o’clock the very 
happy party dispersed to their various 
abiding places. 

The evenings of the week were filled 
with entertainments of one kind and 
another, but there were always plenty 
of devotees of the terpsichorean art to 
wear out the patience and muscle of the 
orchestra, that wore a wearied look at 
the end of the week’s festivities. 

On Ffiday afternoon occurred the 
streetcar ride to Jamestown. The elec- 
tric cars sped through the woods for sev- 
eral miles, and one felt unconsciously 
as if he were trespassing on the domain 
_of nature with this wonderful machinery 
gliding so swiftly without visible means 
of propelling. As one librarian ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘Suppose an Indian would 
come out of that woods, what would he 
think of such a sight as this?” 

On Saturday about 150 of the party 
went to Niagara. Many of them had 
viewed this wonder of nature before, 
but all were enthusiastic in their ad- 
miration regardless of past feelings. 

After a bountiful lunch at the Inter- 
national, the travelers boarded the trol- 
ley cars and rode to Lewiston, through 
the gorge and beside the rapids. This 
railroad has been but recently com- 
pleted, and it certainly brings to light 
more beauty and wonder, if sucha thing 
be possible, than has been found before 
in this wonderful place. Following the 
edge of the river, at the base of mag- 
nificent cliffs and hills, the cars wind in 
and out around curves in a way that 
makes one falter between admiration 
and awe evoked by these works of na- 
ture,and the magnificent control which 
man has achieved over its power. The 
lights and shades on the green water as 
it whirled, foamed and tossed through 
the rapids, was a sight calculated to 
erase all feelings of a lower kind, and 
fill the mind with aspirations after all 
that is higher 

On the return to the falls the usual 
course was followed by different little 
parties. The ‘ Maid of the mist” was 
loaded down with venturesome libra- 
rians over and over again, as she plowed 
her way, a spirit of tantalizing daring, 
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at the foot of the mighty falls. Some 
of the party were brave enough to ven- 
ture intothe Cave of the winds, but not 
all of them. The ride around to the 
various points of observation, where 
from no two places does this great 
wonder appear the same, across the 
bridge to the Canada side, where the 
custom house officer viewed us on our 
return with an indifferent expression, as 
if he knew that this-was the end of our 
journey,and we could not buy anything 
to smuggle in if we wanted to, com- 
pleted the tour of the day. 

The party reassembled for dinner at 
the International, where a few informal 
speeches were made, and expressions 
of good-will were exchanged between 
the library people of Niagara Falls and 
the visitors. Mr Welch, superintendent 
of the inclosure, was untiring in his 
courteous efforts to make the day 
pleasant for the tourists, and many ex- 
pressions of appreciative thanks were 
given him. The day was a most de- 
lightful ending to a week of hard work. 
It was restful and inspiring. One li- 
brarian from the West said that she 
would go back to her work with the 
slate containing the record of the trans- 
actions with her fellow-beings entirely 
erased, ready to write anews only 
pleasant things. Life seemed such a 
tremendous responsibility, and of so 
much higher order than it had before 
she came to Niagara that every feeling 
of resentment for fancied ill was gone, 
and she would take a new start. 

Many of the party made their fare- 
well at Niagara and Buffalo. President 
Putnam started for Boston with the 
hearty commendation and best wishes 
of all who came in contact with him at 
Chautauqua. The day at Niagara was 
a fitting round-up to a very live and 
effective week. 


The eighth volume of the annual In- 
dex to periodicals, issued by the Eng- 
lish Review of reviews, has just been 
issued. Nearly 200 periodicals of 1897 
are indexed, and the volume forms a 
valuable library tool. 
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Library Meetings 
Trans-Mississippi Library congress 

The Library congress to be held at 
Omaha, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, is one of a 
series of meetings on educational, re- 
ligious, and economic subjects to be 
held during the exposition. It is hoped 
to create a larger interest in library 
work among the people of the states 
represented at the exposition, and to 
this end every subject and discussion 
presented will tend. 

Thursday, Sept. 29, will be library 
day at the exposition, and library ex- 
hibits will hold a large part of the at- 
tention of all who are present. 

Special rates are allowed on all rail- 
roads leading into Omaha. Headquar- 
ters have been placed at the Iler grand 
hotel, Howard and 16th streets, where 
special rates will be given. 

The local committee of arrangements 
have provided for the pleasure and 
comfort of those who will attend, and 
everything points to a profitable meet- 
ing. The program is as follows: 

Thursday evening: Short addresses. 
Informal social reception. 

Friday morning: 1 Library legisla- 
tion and library commissions, R. P. 
Hayes, Ex. Ohio library commissioner, 
Il]. Discussion: D. A. Campbell, State 
librarian, Lincoln, Neb. 2 Library ex- 
tension. a@) Traveling libraries, F. A. 
Hutchins, Sec. Wisconsin free library 
commission, Madison, Wis  Discus- 
sion: J. I. Wyer, State university, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 4) The Relation of Women’s 
clubS to the traveling library, Mrs J. C. 
McClintock, ex-president Kansas state 
federation of women’s clubs, Topeka. 
Discussion: Mrs C. F. Stoutenborough, 
president Nebraska state federation of 
Women’s clubs, Plattsmouth, Neb.; Mrs 
W. W. Keysor, Omaha, Neb. 

Friday evening: The value of the 
library to the community. a@) Material 
value, Henry J. Carr, Scranton, Pa, 
secretary American library association. 
Discussion: Tessa L. Kelso, New York. 
4) Social and political value, Hon J. H. 
Clarke, Cleveland, trustee Reuben Mc- 
_ Millan library, Youngstown, Ohio. Dis- 
cussion: Chas. R. Dudley, City library, 
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Denver, Col.; C G. Pearse, superin- 
tendent of schools, Omaha, Neb. c) 
Value to the education of the individual, 
M. E. Ahern, editor Pupiic LIBRARIES, 
Chicagy, Ill. Discussion: Johnson Brig- 
ham, lowa state librarian, Des Moines, 
Iowa; W. P. Payne, Nevada, lowa. @) 
Spiritual value, Rev. Mary A. Safford, 
Sioux City, lowa; Mrs F F. Ford, sec- 
retary Bureau of education Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition, Omaha. 

Saturday morning: 1. Special train- 
ing for library work, Electra C. Doren, 
Public library, Dayton, Ohio. 2. Rela- 
tion of the library to other formal edu- 
cational work a) Tothe public school, 
P. B. Wright, public library, St. Joseph, 
Mo. Discussion: Kate A. McHugh, 
High school, Omaha, Neb.; Virginia 
Dodge, public library, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 6) To the college, Wm. C. Lane, 
librarian Harvard university, president 
American Library Association. c) The 
library and the club, Mrs T. K. Sud- 
borough, Omaha, Neb. Discussion: 
Anne Wallace, Young men’s library, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


lowa—Ihe State library association 
will hold its business meeting in Coun- 
cil Bluffs during the meeting of the 
Library congress, but the formal pro- 
gram will be merged in that of the 
meeting in Omaha. 


Ohio—The fourth annual meeting of 
the Ohio library association will be held 
at Dayton, Hotel Beckel, October 12 
and 13. A local committee of arrange- 
ments is making preparation for a cor- 
dial reception of the visitors, and the 
officers of the association are providing 
a program that will be of interest and 
profit to everyone engaged in library 
work. A general outline of it is as fol- 
lows: 

President’s address, Frank Conover; 
secretary’s report, Charles Orr; com- 
mittees’ reports. 

Afternoon—Trolley ride to National 
military home and concert by military 
band. The regular session will be held 
in the Putnam library at the military 
home. 

Symposium: Some obstacles to be 








News from 


overcome in starting and managing a 
small library, Miss Mercer, Miss Lea- 
vitt, Miss McElwain, and others. 

Evening session—Dayton public li- 
brary. The child and the library, Leila 
A. Thomas; Pictures and books as aids 
in the schoolroom, Agnes Bruce, Lilah 
P» Hall, and May Crowell; Books for 
children, May H. Prentice. 

Thursday morning—Library legisla- 
tion, R.,P. Hayes; Duty of trustee to 
the library, John H. Clark, Youngs- 
town. Visit to factory of National cash 
register. 

Afternoon—College section: Some 
Old World libraries, Eleanor Lewis, 
Antioch college; Classification of Amer- 
ican history in a college library. 

Evening—Banquet at Hotel Beckel, 
8 o’clock. Toastmaster, Dr W. J. Conk- 
lin; responses by W. H. Brett of Cleve- 
land; Robinson Locke, Toledo; Mrs J. 
A. Robert, Mrs W. J. Huggins, Mans- 
field, and A. W. Whelpley, Cincinnati. 


News from the Field 
: East 

A training class for apprentices has 
been started in the Springfield ( Mass. ) 
public library. 

Edith E. Clark, of the public docu- 
ments library at Washington, has been 
appointed librarian of the University of 
Vermont. 

Central Atlantic 

S. B. Griswold, law librarian of the 
New York state library, has completed 
30 years of continuous service. The 
library has increased from 20,000 to 
60,coov. in that time. 


Dr William Pepper, of Philadelphia, 
long identified with the progress of li- 
brary matters in that city, died in Cali- 
fornia, where he had gone for recu- 
peration, July 27. 

The Brooklyn public library has just 
opened its second branch in one of the 
city parks, the commissioners having 
granted them the use of several rooms 
in a residence which stands in the 
grounds. They have established a 
reading room, which is well filled at all 
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hours of the day, also a circulating de- 
partment, which is already patronized 
by a large number of borrowers. 


The Carnegie library, at Homestead, 
Pa., was opened to the public on Au- 
gust I with cooov. ready for use. Miss 
Sperry will be assisted by May Bailey, 
of Drexel library school, Lillian Hirth, 
and Mrs E. C. Louis. No age limit is 
required at this library, the ability to 
read being the only requisite. 

Central 


A new library of 2,c0oov. has been 
opened at Greenfield, Ind. ; 


James Porter, of Cadiz, Ohio, in his 
will left $700 to the public library of 
that town. 


Mrs Annie Parsons, librarian of Bay 
City, Mich., was married July 21 to 
Archibald McDonnell. 


Ida D. Aikins, of Armour, ’96, has 
been appointed librarian of the State 
normal school, Winona, Minn. 


Florence Van Vliet, of Pratt insti- 
tute, is cataloging in the Normal school 
library of West Superior, Wis. 

R. P. Hayes has resigned as library 
commissioner of Ohio, and O. E. Niles 
has been appointed his successor. 


Herbert W. Gates, librarian of the 
Hammond library, Chicago, was mar- 
ried June 14 to Harriet J. Kirk, of Wil- 
mette. 

The engagement of Aksel G. S. Jo- 
sephson, of the John Crerar library, to 
Lucia Engberg of Chicago, is an- 
nounced. 

Mary E. Hawley, of the New York 
state library, has been appointed assist- 
ant calaloger at the John Crerar library 
in Chicago. 

Mrs Victoria Wheeler has_ willed 
$50,0Cco worth of property to Baraboo, 
Wis., to be used for building, equipping, 
and maintaining a public library. 


A system of six traveling libraries 
has been started by the Woman's club 
of La Crosse, Wis., for the farming 
neighborhoods adjoining the town. 
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Ethel Charlton has been elected as- 
sistant in the Iowa state library. Miss 
Charlton has been connected with the 
Iowa state university library at Iowa 
City. 

The new public library of Marshall- 
town, Iowa, opened September 3 with 
cozy quarters and well-arranged books. 
Mrs M. P Scheeler is librarian, assisted 
by Marian Parker. 


An exceedingly interesting mono- 
graph on American evolution, depend- 
ence, independence, and interdepend- 
ence, has been published by Dr J. K. 
Hosmer, librarian of Minneapolis. 


George F. Danforth, recently of Cor- 
nell university library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Indiana university 
library. He succeeds A. V. Babine, 
who goes to Leland Stanford university 
library. 

Wm. W. Bishop has left Garrett Bib- 
lical institute, Evanston, to work in the 
American school of classical studies in 
Rome, where he holds the fellowship 
in Christian archeology. His address 
will be, 2 via Geata, Rome, Italy. 


The report of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library for June, 1897, to June, 1898, 
shows new books added, 10,29!Vv ; total, 
79,224v.; home circulation, 289,710v.; 
reference, 1C6,078v. The two-book 
system has been in use since March 1, 
1808. 

An edition de luxe book entertain- 
ment was given by the Peru (Ind.) pub- 
lic library recently, which brought the 
book fund $50. The titles of a large 
number of books were represented by 
people, and with music and recitations 
a very delightful evening was spent. 


The report of the Des Moines public 
library shows that during the past year 
the smallest number of readers came in 
September, 10,805; the largest num- 
ber in June, 15,753; total for the year, 
158,830; issued for home use 133,762v., 
and 20,246v. for reference. The card 
catalog is now finished to date, about 
900 clippings on 603 subjects have been 
filed and indexed; 343 pictures have 
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been mounted for use. The library is 
sorely in need of larger appropriations. 


South 


Dr Eugene Clark, of New Orleans, 
left by will $10,000 to Lockhart, Tex., 
to be used for a public library building 
on condition that a_ building site be 
furnished by the city. This has been 
secured, and the library will be built at 
once. 


Gov. Atkinson, of Georgia, has ap- 
pointed the following members of the 
Library commission for that state: Anne 
Wallace, Atlanta; Mrs Nora L. Bar- 
brey, Macon; Mrs Eugenia Heard, El- 
berton; A. C. King and H.C. Peeples, 
Atlanta. Miss Wallace and Mrs Bar- 
brey are practical librarians, Mrs Heard 
represents the clubs, and Mr King and 
Mr Peeples are eminent lawyers. 


Pacific Coast 


Bertha Kumli has been elected li- 
brarian of the Santa Rosa (Cal.) pub- 
lic library. 


A. M. Jellison, librarian of Mechanics 
institute library, in San Francisco, died 
July 27, after an illness lasting five 
weeks. Mr Jellison was connected with 
the library since 1876, and was ap- 
pointed librarian in 1894. His unfail- 
ing courtesy toward everyone with 
whom he came in contact made him a 
large number of fast friends. 


The report of the Riverside (Cal.) 
shows a good year’s work. They have 
successfully inaugurated the two-book 
system A table for display of new 
books has been placed in reading room 
and a finding list has been printed. The 
library has joined the interloan circle 
of libraries in connection with the Uni- 
versity of California. The circulation 
for the year was 55,373Vv. 


Position Wanted. A young lady, well 
educated, with two years’ experience 
as librarian in a small library, desires 
position as assistant in larger. Familiar 
with Dewey system; best of references. 
Address Librarian, care of Pusiic Li 
BRARIES. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. TicClurg & Co. 


CHICAGO 





Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 


requirements of 


PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB 
LIBRARIES 


and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 


The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of 


Foreign Books 


—those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
. possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books. 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO. 


Wabash Avenue and [ladison Street CHICAGO 
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Some Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 


Text-Book of Geodetic nani, 


By Joun F. HAayrorp, C. E., Associate Member Am- 
erican Society of Civil Engineers, U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


A Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chem- 
ical Analysis for Engineering Students. 


y J.S.C. WELLS, Instructor in Analytical Chemistry, 
OX dimbia University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


A Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical | 
Analysis. 
By H.L. WELLs, M. A., Professor of Analytical Chem- | 
istry and Met: ullurgy in the Sheffield Scientific School. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
Treatise on Military Law of the United States. 


By Ligvut.-CoL. Gro. B. DAvis, Deputy Judge- ae | 
cate General U.S. A., and Professor of Law at U. 
M. A. 8vo, cloth, $7.00; sheep, $7.50. 


A Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis. 


| 
By E. F. Lapp, Professor of Chemistry in the North | 
Dakota Agricultural College. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
| 

| 


A Text-Book on Roofs and Bridges, Part IV. 
Higher Structures. 


By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, 
Henry S. JAcOoby, Cornell 


Lehigh University, and 


University. S8vo, cloth, 


$2.50. 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electroly- 
sis. 
By Dr. ALEXANDER CLASSEN. Authorized Transla- 


tion from the fourth revised and enlarged German. 
Edited by WM. HALE HEkRICK and B. B. BOLT WOOD, 
8vo, cloth, $3 00. 


The Résistance and Propulsion of Ships. 


By W. F. DuRAND, Professor of Marine Engineering 
in Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 
De Pontibus. A Pocket-Book for Bridge En- 
gineers. 
By J. A. L. WADDELL, C. E. 12mo, morocco, $3.00. 
A Text-Book of Mineralogy, with an Ex- 
tended Treatise on Crystallography and 
Physical Mineralogy. 
By Epwarp SA.LispurY DANA, Yale University. 
New edition entirely rewritten andreset. With nearly 
1,000 figures and a colored plate. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
Ready now. 





A Description of Minerals of Commercial | 


A Practical Reference Book for the Miner, Prospector, 
Business Man, and Students. By D. M. BARRINGER, 
A.M., LL.B. 168 pages, oblong, morocco binding, $2 So. 








| 
Value. | 
| 
i] 


Notes on Military Hygiene. 
For Officers of the Line. A Syllabus of Lectures at 
the U.S. Infantry and Cavalry School. By ALFRED 
A. WOODHULL, Major of Medical Department, U.S. 
A. Kewritten and reset. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Text-Book of Volumetric Analysis with 
Special Reference to the Volumetric Pro- 
cesses of the Pharmacopeeia of the United 
States. 

Designed for the Use of Pharmacists and ekg a 
tical Students By HENRY W.ScuHiMpPr, Ph. G.M. D., 
Professor of aaeee Chemistry i inthe hla Tos School 
of Pharmacy. Rewrittenand reset. 12mo, cloth, $2.S0. 


Manual of Mining. 
For the use of Mining Engineers and Technical 
Schools. By Professor MAGNus C. IHLSENG, E. M., 
otha Third edition. Revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth, $ F 


Hand-Book for Surveyors, 
A Pocket-book for the Classroom and the Field. By 
Professors MANSFIELD MERRIMAN and JOHN P. 
Brooks, C. E. Pocket-book form. 2d edition. 12- 
mo, morocco, $2.00. 


Determinative Mineralogy and Blow-Pipe. 
By Professor GEORGE J. BRUSH, with an_introduction 
on Blow-pipe Analysis by Prof. . PENFIELD, 
Sheffield Scientific School. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 
A new edition with entirely new ‘tables ready October 
Ist. 


Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship 
Employed in Construction. 
A Reference Book for the Use of Inspectors, Superin- 
tendents, and others engaged in the construction of 
Public and Private Work, etc. By AusTiIN T. BYRNE, 
C. E., author of **Highway Construction,.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


The Coffer-dam Process for Piers. 
Practical Examples from Actual Work. By CHARLES 
Evan Fow.LeEr, Member American Society of Civil 
Engineers. &vo, cloth, $2.60. Over too illustrations. 


A Course in Mechanical Drawing. 
By Joun S. RE1p, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, 
Sibley College, Cornell University. vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Hydraulic and Placer Mining. 
By E. B. Witson, M. E. 12mo, cloth, 


Prismoidal Formule and Earthwork. 
oy THOMAS U. Taytor, C.E., University of Virginia; 
C.E., Cornell University; Associate Member of 
pga ot Society of Civil Engineers; Member of 
American Mathematical Society; Professor of Applied 
Mathematics, University of Texas. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Thermo-Dynamics of the Steam-Engine and 
Other Heat Engines. 
By C. H. Peasopy, Professor of Marine Engineering 
ad Naval Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 4th edition. Rewritten and reset. 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 


$2.00. 





Descriptive Circulars upon Application. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 E. TENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Lemcke & Buechner 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


We invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing 
orders. Our facilities for supplying books in all languages are 
unsurpassed. 

Catalogues of our large stock of valuable second-hand 
books sent on application. 

We offer at present the following sets of periodicals: 


vA 


The Academy, London. Vols. 1-50. 1869-1896. ¥% roan. 
Uniformly bound. Fine set. 


Journal of Hellenistic Studies. Vols. 1-15. ¥% calf. 
Very fine set. 


Bibliotheca Sacra and Theol. Review. 1843, Feb., 
May, Dec.; 1844 complete in numbers. 1845-1847 cloth. 
1848-1856 complete in numbers. 1857, Jan. and April. 
1858-1863 complete in numbers. 1864, Jan., July, Oct. 
1865--1873 complete in numbers. 


Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. First 
series 1825-1828, four vols. New series 1829-1840, vols. 
1-12. % calf and cloth. 1841 (lacks April), 1842 (lacks 
July), 1854, 1855 (lack April), 1856, 1861: in numbers com- 
plete, and several odd numbers. 


Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 
1872-1877 complete in numbers. Princeton Review, 1878- 
1882 complete in numbers. 





SS 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTE R. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 0z.,60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In 202z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 2 o0z. Bottle prepaid 


by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING=BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.,U.S A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 





qn ROUTE | Boston Bookbinding 


Company 
Between CHICAGO, Rebinding Department 
INDIANAPOLIS, Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 


CINCINNATI, Web ; . 

e beg to announce that we give per- 
LOUISVILLE fect satisfaction in this Department to 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. Librarians throughout the United States 
and Canada, inasmuch as our celebrated 
ugh Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore, | English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Tareagh P Bt Cheap ‘but Durable Styles, are consid- 

ered the best for Librarians’ wants. 


We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
West Baden dred Librarians of University, City, and 


French Lick a Paoli Springs Town Libraries. 
We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 





Only Line to the FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 


‘**THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA”’ facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 

for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 

FRANK J. REED, G.P. A. ; ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 








City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. R. M. TENNEY, Supt. Reb’ng Dept. 
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Lamson, Wolffe & Co.'s Popular Books. 





EVERY WOMAN SHOULD READ 
THE GRAY HOUSE OF THE QUARRIES. 


A New Novel of 500 pages by MARY HarRRIoTT NorRIs. With a frontispiece etching by 
500: pag) y § 
EDMUND H. GARRETT : : : ; é , a : $1.50 
Miss Norris’ present work is the story of the life, from childhood to mature age, of a noble 
woman, regred among incongruous and uncongenial surroundings, who develops from her own 
strength uf character, and the association with aristocratic ancestors, a breadth of mind and 
purpose, and a force of will, the gradual advancement and the results of which are drawn by 
the author in a way to render the heroine one of the strongest feminine characters of fiction. 
_ . The peculiar genre for which, in a literary sense, all must acknowledge obligation to the author of a new type, 
is the Dutch American species. The churchgoings, the courtings, the pleasures and sorrows of a primitive peo- 
ple, their lives and deaths, weddings, suicides, births, and burials are Rembrandt and Rubens pictures on a fresh 
canvas.—Boston Transcript. / 
J A uentanty human book. .... The entire volume is a masterpiece of literary construction.—. Y. Home 
‘ournal. 
Well written and wholesome.—Literary World. ‘ ; 
The tine ideal of womanhood in a person never once physically described will gratify the highest tone of the 
period, and is an ennobling conception.— 7%me and the Hour. fj 
It contains strong portrayals of character, charming descriptions of natural scenery, and the unfolding of a 
healthy moral.—Congregationalist. 


YE LYTTLE SALEM MAIDE: A Story of Witchcraft. 


A New Novel by PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE, author of “Mademoiselle de Berny ; A Story 
of Valley Forge.” Illustrated with four full-page photogravures, from drawings by 


E. W. D. HAMILTON . 3 : : - - : : ; $1.50 
Beneath its lighter aims it is penetrated with a sympathetic humanity and a high moral purpose.—Bos/on 
Transcript. 


A well-written and well-constructed tale.—Ovxtlook. 

Nothing could be more artistically conceived than this charming little tale, and ‘tye little maide” with her 
abundant faults, which included a weakness for the ‘follies and vanities o’ youth,” and a very brisk tongue, is a 
figure one will not wish to forget.—Chicago Evening Post. 


YALE STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 


Edited by PROFESSOR ALBERT S. COOK. 


I. The Foreign Sources of Modern English Versification . : $ .50 
By CHARLTON M. LEWIS, Pu.D. 
If. A®lfric: A New Study of his Life and Writings ; : 1.50 
By CAROLINE LOUISA WHITE, Pu.D. 

III. The Life of St. Cecilia, from Ms. Ashmole 43 and Ms. Cotton Tiberius E. VII., 

with Introduction, Variants, and Glossary ; : as - , ‘ , 1.00 
By BERTHA ELLEN LOVEWELL, Pu.D. 
IV. Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice (bound in cloth) . : : , ; .50 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD, Pu.D. 

V. Studies in Jonson’s Comedy . .50 


By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE, Pu.D. 
VI. A Guide to the Middle English Metrical Romances, dealing with English and Ger- 
manic Legends, and with the Cycies of Charlemagne and of Arthur . 1.50 


By ANNA HUNT BILLINGS, Pu.D. 





Order from your Bookseller or Newsdealer, or direct jrom the Publishers. 
6 Beacon Street 156 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON LONDON NEW YORK 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK ° 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 





The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 


We are in the field for your orders for books. 
We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 


Books to add to your libraries. 
wW We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 


you order through us. 














It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 


the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 
Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publications. 
= t - We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 
We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
1o cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 


The Cumulative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and feriodica/s published in America and Europe. 














THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO. 
Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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APPLETON'S.... 
HOME READING BOOKS. 


EDITED BY.... 


W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


This comprehensive series of books will pre- 
sent upon a symmetrical plan the best available 
literature in the various fields of human learn- 
ing, selected with a view to the needs of students 
of all grades in supplementing their school stud- 
ies and for home reading. NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, including Geography and Travel; 
PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY; HISTORY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, and ETHNOLOGY, including Eth- 
ics and Morals; LITERATURE and ART. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 
Year. Net. 
6th. The Story of the Birds . . . . $0.65 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 
5th. The Plant World. By Frank VincENT. .60 
5th. The Story of Oliver Twist . . .  .60 
Editea by ELia B. Kirk. 
5th. In Brookand Bayou ... . .60 
By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
4th. Curious Homes and Their Tenants  .65 
By JAMES CARTER BEARD. 
Sth. Crusoe’s Island. By F.A.OserR.. .  .65 
6th. Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By O. P. AusTIN. .75 


5th. The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A.S. Harpy. 


1st. Harold’s First Discoveries . . 25 
By J. W. TrogeGER. Book I, Nature Study 
Readers. 

2d. Harold’s Rambles. BookII. . .  .40 

1st. Playtime and Seedtime. . . . . .32 
By Francis W. PARKER and NELLIE L. 

HELM. Book I, Uncle Robert's Geography. 

2d. Onthe Farm. BookII .... .42 

3d. Uncle Robert’s Visit. Book III .  .50 

Sth. The Animal World . .... .  .60 

By FRANK VINCENT. 
4th. News fromthe Birds .... .  .60 


By LEANDER S. KEYSER. 
Volumes in Press: 


Nature Study Readers. 3 volumes. By J. W. TROEGER. 
Uncle Robert's Geography. 3 vols. By FRANCISW PARKER. 
The Story of the Fishes. By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 
Historic Boston and its Suburbs. By Epw. EVERETT HALE. 
The Earth and Sky. By Epwarp S. HoLpeEN. 

The Sun and His Family. By Enpwarp S. HOLDEN. 
Some Great Astronomers. By Epwakp S. HoLpEn. 
About the Weather. By MARK W. HARRINGTON 

The Story of Rob Roy. By Evirn D. Harris. 

The Insect World. By C. M. WEED. 


(Others in preparation.) 


These books will be found especially desirable for 
supplementary reading in schools. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
New York. Boston. Chicago. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 203-207 MICHIGAN BLVD. 
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Ten New Books that all Libraries will 
need to add to their Lists. 


Lathrop Publishing Company have now ready 


The True Story of Benjamin Franklin, the 
American Statesman. 

Told for boys and girls. By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 
vol., 4to, illustrated by Victor A. Searles, - 1.50 
This ente rtaining volume is the only popular life of the 
great Franklin written from a human standpoint for the 
boys and girls of America. It is the fifth volume in the 
author’s **Children’s Lives of Great Men’’—Washington, 
Lincoln, etc. 


A Little Maid of Concord Town. 

A Romance of the American Revolution. 
RET SIDNEY, author of the ‘‘Pepper Buoks.’ 
12mo, illustrated by Frank T. Merrill, - . 

An inspiring romance of that famous village where 
fired the shot heard around the world. 


Marjorie and Her Neighbors. 
A Story for Boys and Girls. By Louise E. CATLIN. 
One vol., 12mo, illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry, $1 50 
A charming story about three little girls and a boy who 
lived in the country. A book that all small boys and girls 
and their mothers will like. It is delightfully told and 
daintily illustrated. 


Cian of the Chariots. 

A Rcmance of the Days of Arthur and His Knights. 
By WILLIAM H. Bascock. One vol.,12mo, illustrated by 
George Foster Barnes, - $1.50 

This is a stirring story of adventure, d: aring, love, and 
fighting in the days of King Arthur of Britain and his 
Knights of the Round Table and the Holy Grail. 


The Deserter. 
and Other Stories: 
FREDERIC. One vol 


_ 


By MARGA- 
One vol., 

$1.50 
was 


A Book of Two Wars. By HAROLD 
, §vo, illustrated by Sandham, Mer- 
rill, Gilbert Gaul, and George Foster Barnes, - $1.25 

Four splendid historical stories tor young people. ‘'wo 
are of the Civil War in America and two ate boy stores 
of the War of the Roses. 


The Prince of Peace, 

or, The Beautiful Life of Jesus. By Mrs. G. R. ALDEN 

(Pansy). Illustrated by designs from the famous draw 

ings by Hofmann. One vol., 8vo, 561 pp., - $1.50 
A graphic and thoughtful narrative of the perfect life 

of the Saviour, told concisely, reverently, and powerfully. 

It is Pansy’s masterpiece, and readers will find it absorb- 

ing and inspiring. 

Bilberry Boys and Girls. 


Their adventures and Misadventures, Their Trials and 


Triumphs, By SopHi& Swerr. One vol., 12mo, illus- 
trated by E theldred B. Barry, - - $1.25 
A book of exceptional interest and chi arm, by a mas 


terly delineator of New England village and rurallife. In 
this line Sophie Swett has no superior. 
An Island Heroine. 

TheStory ofa rpc, aged of the Revolution. By MARY 
B. SLEIGHT. One vol., 12mo, illustrated, : $1.50 


A revolutionary romance of great merit and absorbing 
interest. It has for its background the pleasant country 
of eastern T.ong Island, and for its motive the perils, the 
sufferings, the sacrifices, and the successes of tne Longs 
Island patriots in the trying days of the American Revo- 
lution. 


A Little New England Maid. 
By KATE TANNATT Woops. t2mo, illustrated $1 co 
A charming story of a little girl who was a minister for 
good in all her home surroundings. 


Labor of Love. 
A Story for Boys. One vol., 
12m0, illustrated, So cents. 
A strong, interesting, and he! pful story of a boy’s ex- 
periences, temptations, deliverance, and success, by one 
of the best of American story-tellers. 


By JuLIA MAGRUDER. 


These are buta fe w of the new b ooks for 1898, published 
by this well-known house. For sale by all booksellers. 
Send for latest catalogue. 


Lathrop Publishing Company, Boston 
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Walter Hiil Almon Burtch 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 


Incorporated 


Booksellers Importers 
General Library Agents 


144 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


WE give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 
orders of every character, whether for Public, 
College, University, or School Libraries. 
The importation of books free of duty, and 


the securing of books out of print,and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co.,and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. 

Estimates furnished promptly, and _ corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books‘solicited. 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 
144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Library Bureau 
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THE 
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The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 
Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries the United States 


ind England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 
FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 


The Hammond 


BRANCHES 
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Send a five-cent stamp to the HOCH JFFICE and a correct map 








